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Black-Land 
HE John Deere “B”’ is 
built especially for use in 

black-land soils. For years, it 
has been the favorite of thou- 
sands of farmers. 


i 


John Deere BR for Black-Land 


The bottom is shaped exactly 
right for good work, light draft, 
clean shedding and long wear in 
soils of sand and clay. 

The John Deere BR has been a 
real success in black-land and 
other heavy soils. Share has long, 
sharp point and correct suction 
for good penetration. Narrow, 
tapering moldboard sheds. Strong 
and substantial construction—the 
BR lasts much longer than ordi- 
nary walking plows. You can get 
the size you want. 


cya jrodng for free folders describing 
“owen Address John Deere, Mo- 
feet linois; ask for Folder BC- 735 


JOHN.= DEERE 


|man brought this mornin’. 
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I SEE BY THE ADS 


ELL, I reckon we better open up 
the letters and see what the post- 
Here’s the 
It looks like it was mailed in 
North Carolina but 
I can’t quite make 
out the place. I’ll tear 
it open and see. Oh, 
yes, here it is. Let's 
read it:— 

Barber, N. C., 

August 24, 1928. 
Dear Editor: 

I have just been 
reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer and won- 
dering what has be- 
come of Uncle Bill 
Casper, if he is still be- 
hind in his crops. I 
hope not. I miss his letters so much. Hope 
he will not be out long. 

Just a reader of your paper, 
Eimer Barber. 

Well, Brother Barber, I'm proud to 
hear from you. No, I ain't behind with 
my crops much now except I got a piece 
of kinder late corn I’m havin’ to wait on 
to get the fodder pulled. I got every- 
thing laid-by and all the fodder off the 
old corn in the barn. I’m purty well 
caught up with the work but for the life 
of me I can't seem to ketch up on water- 
melon eatin’. It seems like the more I 
eat the better they get and the more I 
want. I hope you are the same. I want 
to thank you for writin’ the editor about 
missin’ my pieces. 





first one. 








Here’s another. Looks like its from 
North Carolima, too. Let's open it and 
see what it says. Here it is:— 

Pittsboro, N. C. 
Dear Uncle Bill: 

I am a littie girl only 11 years old; and I 
like to read your pieces. I wish the whole 
Paper was in your piece. 

Uncle Bill the reason Marthy was hollerin’ 
was because Samanthy said “I love you.” 
But I love you better. 

Do not let Marthy see this letter. 

Your niece, 
Irene Mendenhall. 


Well, well! Was that what it was all 
about? Well, who would ever of thought 
about that? It just goes to show you 
never can tell anything about a woman. 
Not only that—it takes a woman to un- 
derstand a woman. Well, if that’s what 
it is I reckon I'll have to be kind of 
careful. 


I see a letter here from Mississippi. I 
wonder who it could be from. I reckon 
it won't hurt none to open it up and see. 
Here it is :— 

De Soto, Miss., 
Aug. 22, 1928. 
Dear Uncle Bill: 

I certainly was surprised when I read your 
piece in last week’s paper. And I want to 
tell you what was wrong with the letter that 
Aunt Marthy was so upset over. Well there 
was plenty wrong with it. And I don’t blame 
Aunt Marthy a bit. She told you to send her 
the ad if you could get by Aunt Marthy, 
didn’t she? But you didn’t get by her. 

I just know that Aunt Marthy has a lov- 
able disposition. She has toiled all these 
years to make your home comfortable and nice 
and I daresay she is gentle and tender except 
when something happens that is out of the 
ordinary. 

And just remember all those apple pies and 
chicken dumplings she has cooked ior you! 
Let me tell you, Uncle Bill, you did well 
when you got Aunt Marthy. Why if you 
was tied to some of those little flappers you 
would be in the grass—and it would be so 
high ‘till you couldn’t even see out! 

Now what would you do if some jellybean 
was to write Aunt Marthy a letter telling her 
that you wasn’t any good and a telling Mar- 
thy that he loved her? Why Uncle Bill, I 
expect you would lose your sunny smile some- 
where between your house and where the 
young man lived. Don’t you? 

And just a little advice, Uncle. Don’t you 
ever let anyone not even your kinfolks say 
anything about Marthy cause I know Aunt 
Marthy is true biue. Uncle Bill, I love you 
but I’m not selfish. I love Aunt Marthy too. 

Wishing you the best o’luck, I am sincerely 
your friend, 

Marie Palmers. 


Weill, now, what do you think of that? 
Maybe I ain't done just right by Marthy. 
I wonder if I have. Maybe I been expectin’ 
too much of her. Outside of a little cotton 


Sie soe 


be ae ne eae 
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choppin’ and pickin’ and doin’ the milkin’ 


and sloppin’ the pigs and kinder keepin’ 
up with the tools and things I ain’t never 
asked much of her in the way of work. 
Whatever she’s wanted to do she’s just 
gone ahead and done. Of course, there’s 
the little mite of cookin’ and hhousekeep- 
in’ and throwin’ a little feed out to the 
chickens night and mornin’ that don't 
amount to much. But I reckon women 
is different from men and ought to have 
some less work to do and more time to 
set and talk. Just as soon as cotton 
pickin’ is over and the corn’s in the barn 
I'll let the hired hand go and that will be 
one less to cook for. Maybe that will 
even things up some. 
-Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





| HOW ONE FARMER GREW | 
FINE OATS - | 


WANT to tell you of a field of oats 
which I raised fast spring. 


I first selected 1.02 acres of land, 
which I had already built up well. Be- 
ginning about March 1, I turned the land 
with a Georgia twister with one mule. 
I then harrowed the land with a section 
harrow. After harrowing the land I 
broaticasted on 333 pounds of super- 
phosphate (acid phosphate). I then sow- 





MR. M. B. TRAYLOR’S OATS 
Read story on this page of how he made a 
fine yield. 


ed 5% bushels of oats and harrowed 
them in with a section harrow. 


When the oats had grown to the 
height of about three inches, I broad- 
casted 333- pounds of nitrate of soda on 
them. About two weeks later I - top- 
harrowed the oats with a section harrow. 


The plants grew to a height of five 
feet five inches. The weight of the oats 
after being baled was 8,195 pounds.* This 
was the finest field of oats I have ever 
seen. I now have the same field sowed 
in cowpeas which are growing nicely. 

M. B. TRAYLOR. 

DeKalb County, Ala. 





GEORGIA AIR SERVICE | 


j 


OR the week September 3-8, the 

Georgia State College of Agriculture 
will broadcast over WSB, Atlanta, Ga., 
at 12:30 p. m. Central Time, the follow- 
ing program :— 








September 3.—‘‘Diseases of Poultry,” by 
Dr. A. G. G. Richardson; “The Women and 
Home Economics,” Miss Susan Burson. 

September 4.—“Four-H Club Boys,” by E. 
P. Drexel; “Is Your Child Ready for School?” 
Miss Erna Proctor. 

September 5.—Egg-laying report; 
Hobby,” Mrs. Mary E. Soule, 

September 6—‘“A Message to the Schools 
Offering “Vocational Courses,” Paul W. Chap- 
man; “Bathroom Linens and Their Care,” 
Miss Edith Creswell. 


September 7.—“Landscape Gardening,” Pro- 


“Have a 


ak So tai 


fessor H. B. Owens; “Education for Wo 


Miss Mary E. Creswell. 

8.—“Winter Cover Crops,” 
fessor G. A. Crabb; “Boys and Home 
momics,” Miss Edith Hanson. 

Each day the usual crops and market n 
sage prepared by the Division of Agriculty 
Economics and Marketing will be a part 
the program. 


J. WILLIAM FIROR, © 





| TRAILS IN COWNTRY INK 


By WALTER L. BANDOLPH 





REQUENTLY I see something in ¢ 
public prints that I think should he 


published in blazing box-car letters. Just” 
such is the following from The More ae 


(Ala.) Times-Standard :— 


“Many of us have come to regard the pags. 
ing of the old Southern homes and their re. fi 


by- “prods 


placement with these ‘Jerry-built’ 


ucts of mass production as a disagreeable in. 
4s 


evitability. 
“We have seen them go one by one until 


the few that remain have become curiosities 7 


—things to be pointed out to strangers. Ando 


we have seen the fine old trees cut dows = 
or mutilated in order that the expense of an | 


additional telephone pole might be saved, 
“Perhaps through constant association, we / 
have become blind to the beauties of our 
surroundings and we have been fooled inty 


believing that standardization is a synonym BS 


for progress. 
“Unless something is done to stimulate in 
terest in preserving the old homes, there wil] 
be nothing to remind us of the past but hig) 
toty books and coffee advertisements.” 


In this speedy age when many peop 
consume. all their time dollar-chasing it 
a relief to even read about some real old? 
fashioned living. Such we found in T 
Elberton (Ga.) Star:— 

“This is the season of watermelons, 
chickens, revival meetings, and 
good and helpful things of life in 
Georgia. Of course North and Northeast) 
Georgia is the ‘garden spot of the earth’ af 
every season of the year, but during July and 
August the people have a little more time 
to appreciate and enjoy their many, many 
biessings.”’ 


The editor of The Sylvester (Ga.) Local 
gianced across Alabama and saw a pro- 
gressive happening in Mississippi that will 
lighten the load on many weary backs, ~ 
Commented he :— ' 


“A short time ago a 530-car trainload of : 


tractors, to be used in the cultivation of cote) 


ton, was into Mississippi. It & 


stated that these machines will do the work © 


of 1,300 men and 5,200 mules. That sort of 
farming is getting to be general in the level 
sections of the country. Of course it is not” 


practical to farm im that fashion hardly any: a 


where in Georgia where the land is generally 
rolling, but there isn’t any doubt that we™ 
could use more up-to-date farming machinery — 
to advantage.” 


South Georgians have an eye out for ~ 
forest fires. The Waycross Georgii” 


tells the story. We quote in part:— ~ 

“In this issue of this newspaper is an af 
ticle discussing the erection of towers on 
which watchmen will be stationed to vay 
fer forest fires in Southeast Georgia. be 

“This movement means the protection of 
200,000 a¢res of timber land in ’ Atkinson, 

Clinch, Lanier, and Ware counties. We aft 
giad to see that so many of our progressi 
citizens have planned for the protection 
plant life, game and: soil.” 


Some offer the idea that certain tariff 
laws will help the farmer. The Ce 
town Standard’s editor gives his opit 

“A high tariff can serve to increase the 
of only such things as are imported to @& 
country, and could help the farmer only 
the few foreign products that can be bro 
in to compete with him. A tariffon cott 
for instance, would be like a man tryin 
lift hishself over a fence by his boot-str, 


You’ve heard of farm blocs, some 
fective and some not so effective. 
Moultrie (Ga.) Observer talks of one 
would put the fear of the voter in® 
hearts of our lawmakers:— 


“Tt looks like the farmets may have f 
day after all. All they need’ is to stand @ 
gether on voting day, and ‘deliver for 1 
party that seems best able and most wil 
to serve them. We have had ‘farm blocs’ | 
Washington that have ished som 
things for the farmer but the kind of ‘bio 
that will be most effective in putting f 
ing where manufacturing is, is a block @ 
voters. 

“Sympathy may move a democratic of © 
publican adminjstration to do a little 
the farmer, but) fear will accomplish a 
deal more.” 
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| The Farm Alarm Clock: Nine Things to Do 
in Early September 
O NOT sow seed ona seedbed not settled by rain 
D or not packed with packer or roller. Pulver- 
ize thoroughly, of course, but compact before 
gwing the seed. This often means a difference of 
two to one in the stand. 

2. A ton of ground limestone 
and 300 to 400 pounds of super- 
phosphate (acid phosphate) ap- 
plied to fall-sowed legume cover 
crops will show profit in the cover 
crop yields and additional profit in 
corn yields next year. Apply the 
lime as soon as possible on well 
prepared land and the superphos- 
phate when the cover crop is sowed. 

3. If we could buy a $100 Mowing machine for $50 
we would jump at the offer. Yet we can make a $100 
machine last as long and do as much work, and as good 
work as two such machines, merely by giving it good 
care. The same rule applies to every farm implement, 
tool, or device, whether of leather, cloth, wood or metal. 





: 4. A bulletin every Southern farmer should read is 

L Department Bulletin 1481-D, Fall Sown Oats in the 

é South. This bulletin reports various experiments made 
to determine how to prevent winterkilling of oats. A 
copy will be sent on request to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

5. Prepare for growing more and better corn next 
year. In the first place, corn land should be fall-plowed. 
Second, it should be sowed to a cover crop. Nearly 
always this cover crop should be a legume and a grain 
crop sowed together—a small grain with either crimson 
clover or vetch. 

6. For keeping hogs shut up in pens, there is no good 
reason any more than there is for keeping cows con- 

| fined in the same way. Our excuse is that “we put ‘em 
up to feed ‘em.” Great Scott! What is there to keep 
us from feeding them in a pasture! If it is because 
there isn’t a pasture to feed them in, now is the time to 
begin to provide one. 

7. Pasture crops should be sowed in the fall (with 
the exception of lespedeza and carpet grass). To get 
a good stand and strong growth before severe winter 
Weather, the seedbed should be prepared well in ad- 









“Mr. Carpenter is a soil-builder,” wrote L. B. 
County 
in his harvest field. 





Altman, county agent of Gaston 
N. C., when sending us this photograph of Master Farmer S. i. : 

But anyone would know that just by looking at the picture! 
at ready for the thresher—40 bushels to the acre—and a periect stand of red clover! 


“7 Yet three years ago when Mr. Carpenter bought this land it was gullied and des- 


vance of sowing and kept fit by cultivating after rains 
and killing all weeds. Sow after a good rain. 


8. Start the fight on corn weevils and keep it going 
until the finish. Millions of bushels of corn are dec- 
stroyed in the crib by weevils. This damage can be 
prevented if we will only treat corn properly with car- 
bon disulphide. 
be reasonably tight. The ideal is to have it air-tight, 
but this is impracticable. However, it is practicable 
for it to be reasonably tight. It should have as few 
big cracks as possible. One of the jobs that should be 
done at this season of the year is to stop up these 
cracks so as to put the crib in right shape for proper 
treatment of the corn with carbon disulphide when put 
in the crib this fall. Let’s make this one of the late 
summer jobs, and then by spending a very small 
amount of money for carbon disulphide we can save 
this loss occasioned by the weevils. 


9. Cut corn as soon as the shuck turns yellow, and 
shock it. Through the great Corn Belt that has “gone 
west” from the New England States, “corn stover” 
(stalk, leaves, and shuck with ear removed) has been 
the main sustenance of millions of young and idle ani- 
mals through the winter for more than 100 years. Of 
the total digestible nutrients in the whole corn plant— 
total digestible stock feed—one-third (37 per cent) is in 
the stover and two-thirds (63 per cent) is in the grain, 
according to chemical analyses of heavy yielding crops. 
In thesSouth where corn yields less than 20 bushels to 
the acre the stover will average half or more of the 
nutrient value of the whole plant. 


II. Make Hay, Not Straw 


OHNSON grass, Sudan grass, millets and similar 
J erases are quite often harvested too late to make 

good hay. If you cut when the seeds are even ap- 
proaching maturity these cured grasses may pass undi- 
gested through the animal’s system. At this late stage 
the leaves become leathery, harsh, and leached, and the 
stems woody. Such fodder is straw rather than hay, 
and poor straw at that. ; 


Late-cut Johnson grass hay has the additional dis- 
advantage of spreading seeds to cultivated fields 
through wind, water, and stock. 


A safe rule to follow in cutting nearly all grass hays 
is to avoid either early or late cutting and strive to cut 


So 


RED CLOVER HELPED MAKE HIS LAND RICH 


perately poor. 


Carpenter stand- made him a Master Farmer. 


ing 2,000 to 


To do this, it is necessary that the crib © 





Farm Work This Week and Next 


Profit by Seeding Oats Early; Cure Hay Carefully; Other Timely Reminders 


in the milk or dough stage, if the grasses are medium 
coarse. If they are coarse, cut just before full blown, 
and if very fine and slender, cut when the seeds are full 
green but full grown. 


Ill. Harvesting Soybean Hay 


OYBEAN hay can be cut any time from the setting 

of the seed until the leaves begin to turn yellow, 

but the maximum returns can be made by cutting 
it at a time when the pods are well formed. 


Cutting may begin in the morning as soon as the dew 
is off and be continued the rest. of the day. One of the 
important things to remember is that hay should be 
raked up after the leaves have become wilted but be- 
fore they are dry; otherwise many of them will break 
off and there will be a heavy loss of one of the most 
valuable parts of the crop. The hay may be left in 
windrows for a day or so, if the weather is suitable, 
and then placed in small cocks or bunches. 


For making good soybean hay, five or six days of 
good curing weather is sufficient. This length of time 
is necessary because practically all of the curing is 
done in the cock, which if well constructed will prevent 
weather damage. 

When weather conditions are unfavorable many 
farmers use frames on which to pile the freshly cut 
hay so that extra good ventilation is provided. The 
frames are usually three- or four-sided pyramids made 
of boards or poles, three to six feet long, fastened to- 
gether at the top and held at the bottom by cross-pieces. 
When such frames are used, it is possible to pile the 
hay on them immediately after it is cut and produce a 
good quality of feed. 


IV. Sow Oats Early and Fertilize 


ATS freeze out less when sowed on fertile land 

than when sowed on poor land. A strong root 

system, which can only be developed in good soil, 
puts the plants in gosition to more successfuily with- 
stand a colder winter than they could otherwise. To 
help along in securing as strong a root system as possi- 
ble, sow early and fertilize with 200 to 300 pounds of 
superphosphate (acid phosphate) per acre at time of 
sowing. If handled this way and put in on a well 
pulverized soil, and drilled in, instead of sowed broad- 
cast, much will have been done to lessen the danger of 
winterkilling. 


His faith in the three L’s—“Lime, Legumes, and Livestock”—largely 
Most Piedmont apd mountain counties farmers can 

make their lands rich with red clover by (1) good 
i 3,000 pounds of lime per acre, and (3) 
seed with this fall’s wheat seeding. 


preparation of the soil, (2) 2 - 
by oie a certified pe Ph = 
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OPINION 








KEEPING COTTON SEED PURE AT THE GIN 


"Tie reasons for getting rid of scrub cotton, are 
just as sound as those which move us to get rid 
of the scrub cow and the scrub hen. When we 
match our land and labor and fertilizer against a crop, 
we want it to be of a kind that will have the most 
profit-money ready for us when pay day comes around. 
Quantity and quality and economy of production are 
bred into cotton just as they are bred into cows. But 
too few farmers think of this: /f we were to allow the 
cattle and poultry to mingle together as miscellaneously 
as our cotton crops mingle at the gins, the breeding 
would soon drop to a dead level mixture of mongrel 
mediocrity. Waving once attained a high standard of 
purebred quality in animals or plants, we must keep 
the pure in purebred or lose what it has taken so long 
to reach. 

To keep their purebred cotton pure at the gin is the 
object of a highly commendable campaign now going 
on among South Carolina cotton growers begun by the 
late James L. Carberry and now conducted by Mr. S. 
L. Jeffords, extension agronomist. A similar campaign 
in every cotton state is needed. It will do these things: 

1. It will excite the interest of moré cotton farmers in 
the better-stapled varieties and lead to their more general 
use. 

2. It will reduce the number of strains or varieties in 
every ginning community—oftentimes to a single strain and 
that one the very best for that section. 

3%. It will make it easier to maintain and improve the 
breeding of this variety. 


4. It will furnish a new occasion and incentive for neigh- 
borly coéperation. 


In South Carolina the ginners, spinners, and growers 
are getting together in this pure-seed-at-the-gin cam- 
paign; for each in helping the other two is also helping 
himself. The spinner wants a home-grown cotton suited 
to his trade requirements and is willing to pay a pre- 
mium for it; the grower. wants the premium and is 
willing to grow the cotton; the ginner is glad to have 
fewer varieties to handle and gives his encouragement 
to the adoption of a single strain by all the farmers in 
his ginning area. By thus working together, all three 
better themselves in a way that neither could do half 
so well alone. 

Here’s wishing great success to our Palmetto friends 
in this worthy adventure in coéperation and comrade- 
ship—and may their fine example soon spread to every 
cotton growing neighborhood in Dixie! 


MORE AND BETTER CLUB MEMBERS 


OW many farm boys and girls are taking club 

work? You can hardly believe there are 619,000 

of them. There are over 6,000,000 farms in 
the United States. If half the 619,000 young people 
engaged in club work are boys, and they all remain on 
the farm and the number of -farms remains constant 
until these young people take charge, there will be at 
least one well trained farmer to every twenty farms. 
This farmer club boy will act as the leader in his com- 
munity and will undoubtedly point the way to better 
things. The hope of agriculture lies in the young ‘club 
boys and vocational students of today. To them falls 
the stupendous task of lifting agriculture out of the 
morass into which it seems to have sunk. On these 
well trained young people depends largely the solution 
of the several major problems that must be worked out 
before farming can be made profitable and farm life 
satisfying. The present generation of farmers seems 
incapable of handling the situation. 

These young people are doing better work as each 
year passes. In 1924, with 3,419 county extension 
agents, 55 per cent of the boys and girls who enrolled 
in 4-H clubs completed every detail required in their 
undertakings. The next year, with 54,000 more boys 
and girls enrolled and only 19 additional agents, 58 per 
cent of the enrollment completed. In 1926 the per- 
centage was 62.8. This past year the number of boys 
and girls enrolled in clubs increased by 33,000 over the 
previous year and the working staff of county exten- 
sion agents by only 22, yet 64.4 per cent of the boys 
and girls who enrolled carried on to the finish. 


GET READY TO STORE RAIN 


AVE you. noticed this summer fields of corn 

that are perfectly green right down to the bot- 

tom blade, whereas adjoining fields have died 
half way up? We have seen such comparisons in a 
number of\instances and in nine cases out of ten the 
“hred” corn‘was growing on land that was poor in both 
plant food humus or rotted material. Even where 
there is an\ahundance of plant food present the corn 
may “fire” if there is not sufficient decomposed matter 
in the soil to ‘help hold the water that the corn needs. ~ 


; 
% ; 
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Experiments show that 100 pounds of sand can hold 
only 25 pounds of water, and clay soil 50 pounds. On 
the other hand, 100 pounds of decayed organic matter 
holds from 175 to 190 pounds of water or. approxi- 
mately twice its weight. Of course, we don’t expect to 
get our soils to where they will be made up entirely of 
decayed organic matter but we should get an abundance 
of this material in them. It not only holds the moisture 
but carries plant food as well. 

It is a well known fact that water in the soil is the 
limiting factor in corn production, and most other 
crops, in an average season. It behooves us, therefore, 
to do everything possible to get an abundance of or- 
ganic matter in the soil. The thing we can do now to 
help bring this about is to make arrangements for put- 
ting in winter cover crops, such as hairy vetch, rye, 
oats, etc., to be turned under next spring. Let’s give 
this matter serious thought and do something about it. 


MORE FIRE, LESS TIMBER 


F WE ever expect to do very much in the produc- 

tion of timber, it is necessary that we keep fires out 

of our forests. A study by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture shows that fire-damaged short- 
leaf pine logs brought $10.20 less per thousand board 
feet and yielded only 85 per cent as much as sound 
logs. In getting at this loss, a tract of land that had 
been ravaged by fires for a period of a hundred years 
or more was compared with a similar tract of the same 
size and equal in all other respects. 

The fire-damaged logs contained only 32 per cent of 
high-grade lumber as against 46 per cent for the sound 
logs. The lumber cut from the damaged logs totaled 
25,973 feet, and that from the sound logs 30,560 feet. 
The average value of the lumber per thousand feet 
from the fire-damaged logs was $4.41 less than from 
sound logs. Of course, these losses do not take into 
consideration the damage by fire to reproduction, re- 
tarded growth, or loss of soil fertility. Fire and profit- 
able timber growing just naturally don’t go together. 


BIGGER TEAMS BIG BOOST FOR HORSE 
POWER 


E people who breed horses and mules are get- 
ting wise to the fact that it is necessary to.reduce 
the cost of horse labor in order to meet the com- 

petition of the tractor. By working six, eight, or ten 
horses per driver instead of two, three, or four horses 
as a common practice, many farmers have been able to 
reduce materially their cost of horse labor. Men with 
these big teams are doing easily twice as much in the 
field as they used to accomplish with the old system of 
working fewer horses. Undoubtedly, the use of large 
teams will enable horses and mules to meet the compe- 
tition of the tractor to much better advantage. 


MORE ACRE YIELD, LESS COST, MORE 
PROFIT 


IGURES recently compiled by the United States 

Department of Agriculture show that in 1927 

_where farmers produced less than 60 pounds of 
cotton per acre, the average cost of growing cotton was 
59 cents per pound. On the other hand, where yields 
of more than 500 pounds per acre were made, the aver- 
age cost was only 8 cents per pound. With a yield 
from 61 to 100 pounds of lint per acre, it cost 26 cents 
a pound to grow the crop, while with yields from 100 
to 140 pounds, the cost was 20 cents per pound. More 
than half the farmers whose growing costs are in- 
cluded in this tabulation of the Department of Agri- 








Next Week and Later 


NE of the most important services any 
Southern farm paper can now render its 
readers is that of assembling, reviewing, 
and interpreting all the known factors and ins 
fluences affecting cotton prices with a view to 
estimating as scientifically as possible what 
prices the 1928 crop should bring. A remarkable 
feature of next week’s paper will be a review 
of the situation by our highly competent mar- 
keting editor and statistician, Gilbert Gusler, 
Justifying 22 Cents a Pound. Other expected 
features of next week’s paper are as follows:— 
The World’s News—By Clarence Poe. 
Abortion in Ci attle—By Tait Butler. 
Looking Ahead—By J. W. Holland. 
Beef Prices and Southern Dairying—By J. Wil- 
liam Firor. 














culture had yields of 141 to 300 pounds per acre 
an average production cost of 13 cents per pound 
lint cotton. 


These figures add to the heavy weight of evidengs 
proving that one must make fairly large acre yields # 
he is to grow cotton profitably. Of course, if 
farmer increased his yield without reducing his acre 
this surplus problem would be worse than ever. Bug 
every farmer is not going to do this. Only the sm 
farmers are doing this. Get on the band wagon with 
them. 


VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MEETS a 
"Tea Vegetable Growers’ Association of America — 


















will hold its annual meeting at South Bend, Ip 

diana, September 10 to 14 inclusive. This assq 
ciation is made up of some of the leading vegetable 
growers of America. One of its principal objects is to 
assist in securing a better income for those who 
and sell vegetables. The improving of methods of © 
growing the crop; to advertise the vegetables; to assist ~~ 
in standardizing vegetable varieties, grade, pack, and 
marketing ; and to encourage young men in the business ~ 
to the end that they may become efficient vegetable ~ 
producers, are some of the other principal objects, 


The meeting opens at 6:30 p.m. on September 10 with ~ 
a dinner and meeting of the executive board, officers, 7 
and representatives of stat¢ and local associations, and ~~ 
is followed at 8 p.m. by a discussion as to how to make ~ 
the national association more effective. Those inter-* 
ested in growing vegetables of any kind will find thig 
meeting interesting and helpful. Anyone engaged in the 
vegetable business will be most welcome at this meeting, 


HEADS I WIN AND TAILS YOU LOSE 


HEN the government’s estimate of the cotton 
crop is higher than was expected the specu- 
lator usually claims the estimate to be ap- 
proximately correct. When it is lower than is expected 
the word goes out that the estimate is considered too 
low, thus intimating that the government’s estimate is 
not reliable. The result, of course, is usually the fall 
in price of cotton. This is just what happened recently 
when the government estimated the 1928 yield to be 
14,291,000 bales. When the estimate was first an- 
nounced the price of cotton promptly advanced $5 or $6 
per bale. But this didn’t suit the speculators. They 
got busy and the next day down went the price from 
$5 to $7 per bale. It was announced that the reason 
for this was because the government estimate was con- ~ 
sidered too low and the result was a drop in the price. 
It is too bad that the farmer must suffer in this way. 
If the report favors the farmer, the estimate is unre 
liable, according to these speculators, and the farmer ~ 
gets the hot end of the poker. If the estimate is of 
such nature that it works into the hands of the specu- | 
lator, then it is very reliable information and the farm: ~~ 
er again gets the hot end of the poker. In other words, 
it is a case of heads I win and tails you lose. In this 
case the “I” is Mr. Speculator. 


“AS A MAN THINKETH” 
He much careful, accurate, downright hard 










thinking are we doing about our farm work 

before we actually get at it? ‘Dr. Tait Butler 
likes to say that “the most important farm implement is 
a lead pencil.” This is true not only because the pencil 
insures better farm accounting and record-keeping but 
also because when we begin to plan things with a pencil, 
we usually get away from hazy abstractions and think 
with greater definiteness—which means greater cor- 
rectness. 


Recently, in answer to the question,» “What is the 
most important thing in the world?” a writer in the 7 
Forum won a prize with an answer which farmers a8 
well as other folks may well take to heart :— 

“All accomplished work of beauty, durability, 
and merit is pfeceded by careful, correct thinking. 
In the degree that the thinking is exact, blunders = 
are avoided, time is saved, and harmonious com- 24 
pletion finally attained. Correct thinking. is, there- 
fore, the most important thing in the world.” a 

ig 


CH farm produce in the form of sugar and ~ 
fruit juices is used in the manufacture of soft 
drinks. We are told that 500,000,000 pounds of 
sugar and 5,000,000 pounds of fruit acids are used af 
nually in the manufacture of these drinks, and that the 
total number of bottles put up and sold each year num 
bers 11,000,000,000, or the equivalent of 100 bottles for 
every. man, woman, and child in the United States. 
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Department of Agriculture shows the general 
level of farm prices at 145 per cent of the pre- 
war level, or a gain of 15 points for the year. The 
Federal Farm Loan Board also declares that the bottom 
of depression in farm values has 
passed.. “Indications are seen of 
a turn in the tide, and farm values 
are gtadually improving,” its offi- 
cial report sets forth. To these 
notes of optimism the Associated 
Press adds this mite concerning 
recent industrial developments :— 
“One of the most busy indus- 
i. — has been og ——— 

7 implements, sales ersistent 
— porate: previous oards The 
demand has been regarded as significant in re- 
flecting the change from horse-power to motor- 
power in farm work.” 


On the other hand, prices of several farm products 
in which the South is especially interested, have not 
been holding up. Prices of fruit crops have not been 
good, and Irish potatoes this season have touched the 
lowest levels of sixty years. Cotton prices have also 
declined considerably since the summer began. Bright 
tobacco markets opened at about 5 cents a pound under 
last year’s opening figures. 


2@2¢ 


With prices of farm products generally advancing, 
however, the outlook for the farmer would not be par- 


ticularly gloomy if it 
Reel ae EN: were not for one thing. 
We refer to the enor- 


mous burden of debt on which the farmer must pay 
interest. So high an authority as F. B. Mumford, dean 
of the Missouri College of Agriculture, declared re- 
cently that the farmer can never pay all the burden 
that now exists on farm property in the United States 
and that some other way must be found to meet these 
obligations. As he went on to say :— 


“In 1910, the farm indebtedness totaled but 3% 
billions. Now it approaches four times that. The 
| total foreign indebtedness of the United States ap- 
proximates 11 billions of dollars that is due from 
250 million of the wealthiest people in the world 
outside of the United States. They seem to have 
difficulty in paying, yet 4 million American farm- 
ers with greater i edness are expected to fully 
meet their obligations.” 


When we add to the farmer’s heavy interest burden 
the shockingly unfair burden of taxes he has to bear, 
the situation does indeed become one which calls aloud 
for remedy. As Dean Mumford himself added :— 


“The general property tax is unfair to agricul- 
ture. The income tax is much more fair and rea- 
sonable and is paid by those who are in a position 
to pay it. The majority of the population is now 
on a salary basis and most of them pay little or 
no taxes. A salaried professional man may receive 
$4,000 a year as his earnings. The tax he would 

ay might amount to $25. On the other hand, if 
he owned a farm with a net income of $1,000 he 
would probably pay $100 to $200 as taxes.” 
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Another serious problem for the farmer has to do 
with the rapid changes in market demands brought 


ates comaensTRY WILL about both by the discov- 
ABOLISH FARMING! eries of science and by 
: changes in living condi- 
tions of the people. Some of these conclusions of sci- 
ence look to results too far ahead in the distant future 
to concern this generation, and yet they are interesting. 
For example, at the recent meeting of the American 
Chemical Society Institute, one of its chjef speakers, 
Prof. H. E. Barnard, declared :— 


“The chemist is impatient when he hears the 
Malthusian doctrine discussed in terms of wheat 
acreage, sugars, and fats, for he is confident that 
when the fertile acres of the earth do not produce 
crops sufficient for man’s needs, the chemist can 
synthesize them in his laboratory. Indeed he al- 
ready is doing that. When the need comes, the 
chemist will convert the light of the sun and nitro- 
gen into food for the human family. Thirty men 
working in a factory the size of a city block can 
produce in the form of yeast as much food as 
10,000 men tilling 57,000 acres under ordinary agri- 
cultural conditions. By what right do we assume that 
millions of years from now man_ will be. the same 
kind of organism he is today? He may live differ- 

, he certainly will eat differently. The taste 
of good bread and meat may have been forgotten 
_ for ages, but his metabolic processes will go on just 

satisfactorily as today.” . 


T= latest announcement of the United States 





By? CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


All this looks a long way ahead. On the other hand, 
science is bringing about many changes that are of 


direct and immediate con- 
Pan coriaee wou. sux sequence to the farmer. 
The development of rayon 


or artificial silk is a case in point. Just last week we 
saw a friend from a Virginia city who reported the 
establishment there of a $10,000,000 rayon plant to 
change spruce trees into silk dresses—and the same 
sort of thing is going on all over the world. As the 
National Bank of Commerce of New York City said 
recently :-— 

“Any probability of rayon’s cutting into the con- 
sumption of real silk was generally denied a few 
years ago. But now that rayon yarns are being 
made finer, softer, and more elastic every day, the 
possibility deserves serious consideration. Produc- 
tion can be expanded or contracted in response to 
demand, while real silk, being an agricultural crop, 
is subject to weather hazards and is in production 
from three to nine months before it is ready for 
the market.” 


This increasing use of rayon also has significance for 
producers of both cotton and wool—and wool consump- 


, tion, it is announced) has already decreased 15 per cent 


in five years owing to the general demand for lighter 


weight clothing. 
+ + > 


In yet other respects fashions are changing in ways 
that the farmer must take note of, if he is not to pro- 


duce unsalable or 
AFFECTS MARKET DEMANDS Unprofitable crops 
or animals. The 


tendency now is for city dwellers to live in apartment 
rooms instead of houses and have tiny kitchenettes in- 
stead of the real kitchens of other days. Just how this 
change affects the farmer is reviewed by the Rural 
New Yorker in these paragraphs :— 


“Cabbages nowadays must weigh about two or 
three pounds in order to sell themselves to the rank 
and file of city apartment dwellers. One rarely 
sees a 12-ounce tomato, a watermelon as large as a 
nail keg, a muskmelon the size of a football, or a 
dill pickle as long and thick as a link of summer 
sausage. We have not seen an eight-pound cab- 
bage or a 30-pound turkey in a long time in a city 
market. Peaches that are too large to slip into 
Mason jars are not bought by experienced house- 
wives. . . . Beef-makers, too, have practically 
abandoned the old-fashioned, aged steer, weighing 
nearly a ton when fat,. and concentrated on the 
production of ‘baby beef’—a steer weighing 900 to 
1,000 pounds at a year old. Lamb is much more 
popularly demanded than mutton. Fat in meats is 
penalized by most consumers in cities and towns; 
they ask for lean meats in small cuts. Hog breed- 
ers are coming back to the medium-size, as against 
the giant or big-type, of market hog.” 
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There are now 260 county libraries in the United 
States, and it is gratifying to find that the movement 
COUNTY LIBRARY seems to be going well in the 


MOVEMENT GROWING South. The latest bulletin of 
the American Library Asso- 


ciation lists seven new ones, five of these being in the 
South as follows :— 


Kentucky—Kenton County, Covington. 

North Carolina—Davidson County, Lexington. 

Texas—Hale County, Plainview; McCulloch County, 
Brady; Midland County, Midland. 


Why not ask the American Library Association, 86 
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LIFE: “THE COUNTRY PARSON” 


HIS tribute to one of the great builders and 
conservers of our civilization we clip from 
the Christian Century of Chicago:— 


In faded weekday overalls he lurks 

About his garden, busy with his bees 

And hens,and cows, the domesticities 

Of rural life, There is no task he shirks 

As hard or humble. All the curious quirks 

Of growing plants he knows. He sprays the trees 
And while he.toils, coins simple similes 

And gathers wholesome lessons as he works. 


Then, on the Sabbath, in his broadcloth suit 
He mounts the pulpit, tells the holy fable 

Of Husbandman, and Vineyard, and the fruit 
That cometh of the Spirit at life’s 


He feeds the faithful at the Master’s table 
And talks to God as friend may talk to friend. 


~—Anne Higginson Spicer. 
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j Farm News It Is Important to Know 


Live Facts, Data, and Opinions for Thinking Farmers 


East Randolph St, Chicago, for its free literature on 
the subject and ask the United States Department of 
Agriculture to send you Farmers’ Bulletin 1559, Rural 
Libraries, and see if you cannot help get the benefits of 
a county library for yourself and your fellow-citizens? 


Let’s conclude this monthly review with an encour- 
aging piece of news about Dixie Land. We refer tothe 
Ras PC, growing acceptance of the fact 

SOUTH that this is getting to be a 
“TEE DAY — livestock country and particu- 
larly a dairy country, and that this means we shall have 
eventually about the richest farming section of Amer- 
ica. The Field of New York City recognizes this fact. 
by declaring conspicuously in a leading editorial in its 
August issue :— : 

“The South appears to be a new battleground of 
the dairy breeds. Today stockmen everywhere ac- 
knowledge that it is a fertile field for the exploit- 
ing of the purebred. Recent spring sales, notably 

erseys, were dominated by Southern buyers who 

ught the best seed stock obtainable regardless of 
price. Private sales to new and established South- 
ern stockmen have surpassed all previous records 
in number and price. This condition indicates the 
rehabilitation of Southern agriculture on a sound 
and permanent basis; for as the purebred supplants 
the scrub in the South, so the one-crop idea of 
farming gives way to diversification.” 

The fact that the National Dairy Show is again to 
be held in the South this year—at Memphis, September 
13-20—is additional recognition of the fact that we 
shall_soon have some of the real “dairy states” south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


SOMETHING TO READ | 


The Fair Premium List 


MIGHTY good thing to read right now i3 the 

premium list of the local, county, or state fair. 

It will no doubt remind you of several things you 
might exhibit to advantage. For even if you do not 
capture a prize, you may learn just wherein you fall 
short and so be prepared to do better next year. And 
the more exhibits, the greater the success of the fair 
and the better for the community or county it serves. 
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| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Crape Myrtles Again 


WELVE years ago we planted two little crape 

myrtles at the edge of our garden. They have 

never been cultivated, pruned, or sprayed, yet they 
have furnished glorious masses of blossom and color 
this summer as in all previous summers. 


Right alongside them this spring we planted some 
annual flowering plants; fertilized, watered, and worked 
them carefully; and for a while all seemed well. Then 
we went on a short trip and got back to find the grass 
had taken them. Later while we went on another trip 
a drouth ruined them. 


We don’t mean to say at all that we shouldn't culti- 
vate annual flowers, for they are usually worth the 
trouble. But certainly if we haven’t time for both, we 
had better plant flowering shrubs such as Mrs. Patter- 
son recommended last week—those that can largely 
“fight their own battles with heat and drouth and bugs 
and weeds.” 

And we still maintain that, judged by this test and 
by its general ability to furnish the most bloom for the 
longest time with the least trouble, the crape myrtle 
has no equal! 


| _ A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


E HAD been dismissed from college for drink- 

ing. He had taken on more than he could carry 

and had been picked up in the public streets, not 
knowing either his name or his place of residence. 
He was jailed and fined, of course, as such derelicts 
sometimes are. His mother came to see me to plead 
his case. “We had always had liquor in the house,” 
she explained, “and George has been free to take it 
when he wished. We-teach temperance in our family; 
I never dreamed that my boy would go to excess.” 
The trouble with Mrs. B. was that she did not know 
youth. Whatever example you set, good or bad, youth 
is always likely to follow to excess. What is worth 
doing at all, especially if it contributes to one’s pleasure, 
the young person argues, is worth doing as well and as 
thoroughly as you can. If you teach a boy at home to 
drink, trust him at some time or other to do it to the 
limit—Thomas H. Clark, Dean of Men, University of 
Illinois, in Rotarian Magazine. 
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HAT is popularly known as 
cholera has killed more hogs 
in the United States during 


the last quarter century than all other 
diseases combined. 





Hundreds of 
hog cholera cures 
have been .pro- 
posed, advertised, 
and sold, but 
from all this ex- 
perience it must 
be said that the 
curative treat- 
ment of hog chol- 
era has been a 
complete failure. 
The expenditure of time and money in 
treating sick hogs for the cure of chol- 
era is a complete waste, and a baseless 
faith in it has sometimes caused sani- 
tary and preventive measures to be 
neglected. 





TAIT BUTLER /! 


Preventing Entry Most Effective 


HE most effective means of pro- 

tection against hog cholera is to 

keep the disease out, by preventing 
the carrying of any infective material 
into the herd. The hog is the most 
common means of carrying and spread- 
ing cholera, hence any hog brought or 
allowed to come on to the farm from 
the outside is a source of danger. The 
extent of the danger is in proportion 
to the prevalence of the disease in the 
section from which the hog comes. 
















































When cholera exists near or in 
the neighborhood extreme precautions 
should be taken, but in no _ case 


should hogs brought onto the farm 
be allowed to mix with the herd, 
nor to go on any land which the farm 
herd occupies. Anything that is likely 
to be carried on the farm, or from 


one farm to another, may carry 
the disease. As stated, a hog is most 
likely to carry the infection, but 


the shoes of men may carry the dis- 
ease from one hoglot to another. The 
neighbor who has cholera on his farm 
or who visits a farm where cholera 
exists should be an unwelcome visitor 
in all cases. Even running water from 
one farm to the one next below may be 
a means of carrying the disease. The 
unburied carcasses of hogs dying of 
cholera are a fruitful means of spread- 
ing the disease, as dogs, buzzards, or 
animals may carry the infection. 


Hogs that are in good, vigorous 
health and kept under clean sanitary 
conditions are naturally less likely to 
contract any disease, but most hogs, re- 
gardless of the breed, or how healthy 
they may be, how clean and sanitary 
their surroundings, what medicines they 
are given, or how they are fed, will 
contract cholera when they come in 
contact with the virulent infective ma- 
terial of the disease. 

There are just two ways of prevent- 
ing an outbreak of cholera: one is to 
keep the infection out and the other is 
to render the hogs proof against the 
infection by treatment with the anti- 
hog cholera serum, long known to be 
effective protection against the disease. 


Who Should Vaccinate >? 


HE question at once arises, who 

should treat his hogs with anti- 

‘cholera serum? The man who is 
bringing in hogs from the outside for 
feeding or other purposes and the 
breeder\of purebred hogs with a higher 
investment and where there is more 
traffic in hogs should have all his hogs 
immunized, by the double treatment— 
serum and active virus. Also, if there 
is cholera ‘in the neighborhood, and per- 
haps if there\is cholera in the township 
a or the county, the hog owner should 
' have his hogs\treated, 


Be i 



















By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS REDUCED ONE-HALF IN SIX YEARS 


IN THE UNITED STATES MAY 1, 1926 
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Showing the extent of Wovine tuberculosis in every count 
just issued by the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 


Cholera—The Hog’s Worst Enemy 


Preventing Entry of Disease Is Most Effective Means of Protection 





in the United States, a map 
partment of Agriculture, por- 


trays graphically excellent progress in combating this disease, North Carolina being as yet 
} The map is based on the last of four surveys 
showing the per cent of tuberculosis among cattle to be as indicated in the figures above. 


the only state almost wholly tuberculosis-free. 


On this page last week Dr. Butler discussed the eradication of tuberculosis. 


readers to review the article in connection with this diagram. 


It may interest 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “HE’S GOT MONEY IN THE BANK” 


EW articles that have ever been published in The Progressive Farmer 

have been more widely copied or commended than this little article by 

Mr. W. F. Marshall of our editorial staff, and certainly nothing could be 
more seasonable right now. Just when crops are being sold all over Dixie 
Land, Izt’s see how many of us who have only been downcast and dispirited 
“store account farmers” can change now and realize the new dignity and powe? 
that invariably attaches to a “bank account farmer.” 


“He’s got money in the bank.” 

Ah, you’ve heard it said about somebody 
now and again in the course of your life 
—not very frequently, it’s a pity, but still 
once in awhile as you came along. It kind 
o’ refreshed you just to hear it said of the 
fellow; and the fellow who said it—it made 
him feel good, too, or he wouldn’t have 
mentioned it. 

The sentence is pleasant to the ear and 
full of pictures. It suggests industry, 
economy, honest effort, self-discipline, per- 
severance, good judgment — the soil in 
which pretty pictures in incipient thrift 
naturally spring up and flourish. 

The fellow isn’t affluent, oh, no; not 
yet. It is even possible that he doesn’t 
own his home—not -yet. But in the hard 
strife of making a living and laying by 
something for a rainy day, he is even 
with the game and a little ahead; “he’s 
got money in the bank.” Going is easier 
for him now. He will own his home one 
of these days, if nothing happens, and he 
will still have “‘money in the bank.” 

It is a good ambition, it is a prudent 
habit—to have money in the bank. Though 
farmers have not for several years been 
enjoying altogether good times, still there 
have been times when wwe could have saved 
a little, and every one of us ought to 
make a strenuous effort to lay by some- 
thing for the leaner years that are sure 
to come sooner or later. And anyhow 
every farmer who is handling a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand dollars a year 
ought to keep his money in the bank, and 
for certain very good and definite reasons: 

1. If it’s in your pocket, you spend it; 
it is so easy to spend it and not know 
what has gone with it. 


2. If it’s in the big chest, or under your 
pillow, or in the top bureau drawer, it is 


still easy to spend it; the money is doing 
no good in its idleness there “buried in 
a napkin”; and if you add more to it, 
the greater is your fear that fire will de- 
stroy and thieves break through and steal. 


3. If it’s in the bank, you know pre- 
cisely what-you have without counting 
it nervously every day to see if it is ‘all 
there. The figures in the bank book in- 
vite you to make them grow as your 
crops do. You are not likely to draw any 
of it out unless necessary; but if you do, 
there’s your check stub and later on the 
canceled check itself showing what it was 
all about—the what, who; and when—with 
the other fellow’s name on the check, mak- 
ing it a good receipt. And then again, 
it makes you feel good to know that your 
money is not idle, but is going about in the 
community doing good; it is no longer 
buried in a napkin. 

4. If your money’s in the bank—well, 
how is it with the man we started out 
with—the man of whom his neighbors say 
with pride, “He’s got money in the bank’’? 
Hasn’t he a little more dignity now as a 
citizen? Isn’t his advice sought a little 
oftener? And doesn’t it have more weight 
than it used to? And don’t you call on 
him sometimes to head a neighborhood 
movement that calls for some pulling? 
And when he’s pulling, don’t we all push 
with more pluck and confidence? 

Oh, hurrah for the farmer who’s got 
im the bank! Little or much, it 
that he is learning thrift, learning 


peLEEST 


(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” will be “The Dairy Cow” by Governor 
Hoard. We shall appreciate it if readers will send us favorite selections on 
agricultural subjects to use in this series.) 
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The Progressive Far 


Because of the difficulty in knowing | 
when there is cholera nearby and jg 
knowing just how and when the infeg. 
tion may be brought in, some believe 
that it is economical to have all hogs” 
treated for the prevention of the dis. 
ease. It is very doubtful, however, if 





this is either desirable or economical, 7 
If the hog owner is alert to keep in. © 


formed as to the health of the hogs iq 
his community and observes the pre 
cautions and sanitary measures to pre. 


vent the introduction of the disease | 
then we only advise treatment by the 


double injection of serum and active 
virus when he is bringing hogs of to 
the farm, when he has a heavy invest 
ment in purebred hogs, or when there 
is cholera in his township or county, 
The question often arises as to wheth. 
er the hog owner should employ a vete- 


rinarian to vaccinate his hogs or do the 
We think it is always — 
more economical, because safer, to em- 


work himself. 


pfoy a competent veterinarian to do the 


work than for the average man to at | 
tempt to do it himself; but if there is 7 


no competent veterinarian available, 
then, under the conditions which we 
have named as justifying vaccination, 
we think it much better for the owner 
to do his own work than that it be not 
done at all. Or if he can employ a 
man who really knows how to do the 
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work, although not a veterinarian, this 


is better than that the hogs be not 
treated at all. No°owner or other per- 
son should attempt to treat his hogs for 
the prevention of cholera unless he hag 


Stet, 


been shown and taught every detail of f 


the work by someone who knows. 


The Single Treatment 


AT is known as the single 
treatment is the injection of the 
anti-cholera serum alone. This 

will confer immunity or protection 
against the disease for only a short 
time—perhaps from 6 to 10 weeks— 
and is now little used except in herds 


known to be already infected. If a hog 


has only recently been infected and is 
treated with the serum alone, the treat- 
ment may prevent a fatal attack ofthe 
disease and in this way act in a measure 
as a curative agent, but the serum is 4 
preventive, not a cure for hog cholera. 


The Double Treatment 


HAT is called the double treat- 

ment is the injection of serum 

and live or active virus of the 

disease at the same time. This will 
usually give permanent protection from 
the disease, if sufficient quantities of 
good serum and active virus are prop 
erly used. The quantity of serum to be 
used, of course, varies with the size 
of the hog and consequently if the herd 
is to be regularly treated it should be- 
done when the pigs are weaned, of 
shortly before or shortly after. 
expense is less for serum if the pigs 
are treated early and the results are it~ 
every way more satisfactory. 
Of course there are\ other diseases 
than cholera which kill hogs. 
these may resemble cholera, but the 


anti-cholera serum is useless for theif — 


prevention. It is at this point where 
the services of a competent veterifa 
rian become valuable. , y 


Whenever numbers of ‘hogs in a herd 
become sick, or there are herds in the r 
neighborhood sick, cholera is always 
to be suspected, because the most com 
mon infectious disease, of hogs, and if 
all such cases a competent veteri 
should be called and the trouble re 
ported to the state veterinarian. 

Editor’s Note.—This is, another in of 
series of weekly articles on impo ; 
livestock subjects. Next week's 
ject will be “4 in Cattle.” 
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is now ready... 
ILL out the coupon below and send today _ easier to select exactly what you want. You prompt, efficient attention—the rule now is: 
e: for your free copy of “The World’s Greatest will find it a convenience—as well as a real “In today—Out today!” Your order will be on 
Gialogue.” One copy is now ready, waiting pleasure—to shop through this book forevéry- _its way back to you the same day it is received. 


for you. 

If you have never bought from Ward’s by 
mail, or if you have forgotten to send for your 
Ward Catalogue the last season or two, this 
few Fall Catalogue will be a great revelation 
to you. It is the finest catalogue we have 
ever issued. 


Many New Opportunities for Savings 
In it you will find the very newest, most mod- 
€tn and most stylish merchandise that is 
offered anywhere, and always at lower-than- 
Market prices. You will find that it is, in fact, 


thing you need or want. 


Why You Save Money at Ward’s 
Today we have over ten million satisfied cus- 
tomers. We are actually the purchasing agent 
for ten million families. Consequently, the 
tremendous volume of buying which we must 
do for all these friends enables us to bay for 
spot cash, in huge quantities—by the trainload 
—oftentimes the entire output of a factory. 
Thus we get the lowest prices for quality goods, 
and these low prices are y 
passed on to you. 








Second, you are dealing with a house thatfor 
56 years has had the courage and integrity to 
stand behind an ironclad guarantee which has 
always said—and says today to every customer: 
“You must be satisfied or you get your money back.” 


Don’t Delay— Mail the Coupon Today 


Send us your name and address today so we 
can send you your copy of this great money- 
saving book. Learn the pleasure, the saving 
this new book—"'The World’s Greatest Cata- 
logue” will bring into your home. 













jour Style Guide as well as your Price Guide. 
But that is not all that makes it “The World’s 
Greatest Catalogue.” It is a marvelous triumph 
of the art of picturing merchandise on the 
Printed page. In it are many more interesting 





TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., DEPT. 75H 

i Baltimore 
Fort Worth 
{Mail this coupon to our bouse nearest you} 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 


Fast Service—Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed 


You are doubly pro- ; 
tected when you buy 










ethers 4 more pages where merchan- from Ward’s. First, your 
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HAT are the conditions under 

which a farmer should produce 
seed corti.as a cash crop? Unless one is 
‘willing to give the time and attention that 
are necessary in the production of good 
seed corn, he should not attempt the job. 
There is enough poor seed of all kinds 
on the market. There is no demand for 
an increased supply of it, and the farmer 
who attempts to sell crib-run corn for 
planting purposes is not going to get 
very far. 

There are many farmers who do not wish 
to go to the trouble of selecting their own 
seed corn. Yet at the same time they 
prefer seed grown fairly close at home 
in preference to that purchased from 
a seedsman at a, distance of several hun- 
dred miles away. As_a general rule, the 
best seed corn, other things being equal, 
is that produced in nearly the same lati- 
tude in which it is to be planted. In 
other words, in purchasing seed corn that 
is well adapted to your section it can us- 
ually come from a greater distance east 
or west than from north or south. How- 
ever, that might not hold where there 
is a marked variation in the rainfall as 
is sometimes the case between east and 
west. 

The corn that gives the best results as 
seed, other things being equal, is that 
which has been produced under condi- 
tions of moisture, soil, and growing sea- 
son as nearly similar as possible to those 
under which it is to be planted. There- 
fore, if there is some careful farmer in 
a section, who will give attention to the 
matter of selection for high yield and 
quality, the farmers’ in that section will 
usually buy seed corn from him in prefer- 
ence to any one else. 


Mass Selection Simplest Method 


T SHOULD be understood at the out- 

set that most farmers who are in po- 
sition to produce seed corn are not able 
to do real corn breeding work. They 
have neither the technical information 
nor the equipment to make ear-to-row 
tests and certainly they can’t do hybridi- 
zation work, which is the crossing of one 
plant with another. 

The simplest method of improving 
corn is by mass selection, and this is the 
method that most farmers must use. 
First of all, however, the farmer who 
wishes to produce seed corn should be 
certain that he has a variety that is well 
adapted to his section. No matter how 
well he field selects seed corn, there will 
not be much demand for it unless it is a 
variety that has proved its ability to 
thrive and yield well in that section. 

In following the mass selection method, 
the grower selects from the field a large 
number of good ears. The next year all 
of this seed is mixed and planted in what 
is called an increase plot, which should 
be isolated from other corn as much as 
possible to prevent crossing. From this 
breeding plot, the grower selects the ears 
for the following year’s increase plot. 
From this increase plot he also harvests 
the seed corn that he is to sell. 

Starting with a good variety of corn, 
its good qualities may be retained year 
after year by mass selection and possibly 
some slight improvement made. If the 
grower will keep in mind a definite type 
and in his selection each year hold to it 
closely, there is no question that a grad- 
ual improvement can be made. This is 
proved by the fact that Leaming corn, 
one of the most popular Corn Belt va- 
rieties) was improved by just such a 
method. 


Of course, this method of improving 
corn is slow, and is no more than what 
almost any farmer could do for himself. 
However, many of them don’t care to 
go to this trouble, and are willing to 
pay some good farmer in the neighbor- 
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By? EUGENE BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


hood to do it for them. The farmer 
who produces seed corn by this simple 
method should not expect to obtain prices 
equally as high as. those asked by breed- 
ers who are using the most advanced 
methods of plant breeding. However, 
seed corn carefully selected in the field 
is worth considerably more than the gen- 
eral run of crib-selected seed corn that 
the average farmer uses, and should be 
priced accordingly. 


Kind of Ears to Select 


F COURSE, the ears to be sold as 
seed should be selected from the 
standing stalks after the crop is mature, 
but before frost. They should be se- 
lected from stalks that have competed 
with other stalks rather than those hav- 
ing gaimed undue advantage because of 
skips on either side. 
This is important because it has been 


tained in two-, three-, and four-feet 
widths. 

After the corn is thoroughly dry, it 
can be stored in mousé-proof barrels, 
boxes, or crates, and kept in a dry place. 


With the seed corn gathered and stored, 
it should be protected against weevil dam- 
age. One of the most common com- 
plaints lodged against farm grown seed 
corn is that it is weevil damaged. There 
is no need for this to happen because it 
is an easy matter to prevent this injury 
by the use of carbon disulphide. If at 
any time signs of weevil show on the 
seed ears, they should be placed in air- 
tight rooms, bins, boxes, or barrels and 
fumigated for 48 hours with carbon di- 
sulphide, using a half pint for a box or 
barrel holding 10 bushels or less. One 
pound is sufficient for a room or bin 10 
feet each way. The disulphide should 





EATING THEMSELVES INTO A PROFIT 
The use of good seed corn will go a long way toward produciag cheap home- 


feeding such fine porkers as these. 


fully demonstrated that seed ears from 
the highest yielding stalks found in a 
general field produced better than equally 
large and good-appearing seed ears taken 
without considering the inherent or bred- 
in-the-stalk productiveness of the parent 
stalks. Short, thick stalks are prefer- 
able. They are not so easily blown down, 
and in general are more productive than 
slender ones. Just what is best from 
the standpoint of size, shape, and num- 
ber of ears, etc., will vary in different 
sections, but in a general way seed corn 
must satisfy the following general con- 
ditions in order to be first-class :— 


1. It must be well adapted to the climatic 
and soil conditions where it is to be planted. 


2. It must be of good yielding qualities. 

3. It must be well matured and so handled 
that it will retain its full productivity until 
sold as seed. 

4. It must be free from disease and insect 
injury. 


Proper Care After Selection 


S THE corn is selected the ears 

should be husked, and then placed 
in a dry place. Here in the South where 
the growing seasons are long, and there 
is no doubt as to the full maturity of the 
corn at the time of gathering, the matter 
of drying out corn after it is «gathered 
is not so important as in the North. 
However, some attention should be given 
to the matter because it is possible that 
the vitality of the seed may be reduced 
by leaving it in the sack or in a pile 
shortly after gathering especially if the 
weather happens to be warm. 

A good method of drying seed ears is 
to string them on binder twine and hang 
up in a breezy place. Wire and wooden 
racks are also used. Wire racks can be 
made from fencing having horizontal 
wires four inches apart and upright 
wires two inches apart. It may be ob- 


Picture was sent us by J. H 


own corn for 
. Ogle, Marshall County, Ala. 


be placed in shallow dishes or pans on 
top of the seed. After fumigation, the 
ears should be thoroughly aired, taking 
care that no fire is close when the fumi- 
gating box is opened, as the gas is ex- 
plosive. 


Germination Test Important 


GERMINATION test is not so im- 

portant in the South as in the Corn 
Belt area of the Middle West, where 
corn is not thinned out after planting and 
all the kernels are expected to grow. In 
the South, we plant an excess of seed 
and then thin out the plants, so no great 
harm is done if all the seed do not sprout. 
However, we often get poor stands of 
corn in the South, and in some cases it 
is due to seed weak in germinating 
power. Certainly, the farmer who ex- 
pects to build up a reputation for good 
seed should be able to tell his customers 
something about the germination of his 
seed. It is an easy matter to make a 
seed corn testing box or a rag-doll tester. 
Then if the seed has been properly 
handled, it will be necessary to test only 
a few hundred ears. However, if three 
or more kernels out of every 10 of the 
few hundred ears tested fail to grow, 
then each ear should be tested before it 
is sold as planting seed. In fact, if four 
or five kernels out of 10 fail to sprout, 
you would not care to use it for seed 
on your own place and you certainly 
should net-sell it to others for the same 
purpose. 

If there is any great difference in the 
size of kernels, the seed ears should be 
separated into two grades before shell- 
ing. Then the small kernels at the tip 
and the round, thick ones at the butt 
should be removed for about an inch on 
each end. 

Experiments do not show that there is 


The Proprvarioe Fa 


~ Getting a Pay Day From Seed Corn 7 


Ba 


Attention to Details and Square Deal to Customer Essential 


much difference in the yield of corn pro. 


duced by planting kernels from the tip, 


butt, and middle portions of the ear pro. 


vided they are not injured in any way, 


However, it is a good plan to remove the © 
tip grains so the seed will be more tj. ~ 
form in size. Where the planter is ex. 7) 
pected to drop a constant number of ~~ 
Furthermore, Bes 
certain of the tip grains if very small or 
injured in any way may fail to germinate 


grains this is important. 


or cause the young plants produced from 
them to grow off slowly. 

Where one wishes to take extreme 
care in producing seed corn with kernels 


uniform in size, the shelled corn can be 
further separated by passing through a 
series of sieves with meshes of different ~~ 


sizes. All dirt and trash should be re- 
moved by running the seed through a 
fanning machine, This is. especially im- 
portant. Too often farm grown seed 
carries a large excess of foreign mat- 
ter. Having produced seed of good 
quality, it should be sacked in strong 
bags bearing the grower’s name and ad- 
dress, the name of the variety, and pre- 
ferably a brand of some sort that will 
help to fix the seed in the purchaser's 
mind. 


Supply Local Demand First 
N SELLING seed corn, the local de- 


mand should, of course, be supplied 
first. A neat sign should be erected near 


the road-way. Advertising in the local 


paper will also bring customers. If the 
seed is really worthwhile the farmers in 
the section will gradually come to you 
for their yearly supply of seed. With 
only a limited supply of good seed corn, 
it will be only a short time until 
regular customers will take the entire 
lot. In a number of cases, a farmer has 
started out with the idea of producing 
only a small lot of seed to sell to his 
neighbors, and has gradually enlarged 
his operations until he has more seed 
than he can sell locally. He is then ready 
for more advertising and he should seek 
the aid of his state farm papers in dis- 
posing of his product. 

In selling seed corn by mail, there are 
a féw points to which strict attention 
should be given. First, answer letters 
promptly, and do not accept orders that 
cannot be filled within a reasonable length 
of time. If the prospective purchaser 
wishes the seed by a certain time, do not 
fill the order unless you can do so. with- 
in the time limit specified. Try to fill 
each order so satisfactorily that there 
will be no complaint, but if for any 
reason there is a complaint make every 
effort to settle the matter to the buyer’s 
satisfaction. Very often buyers wish a 
sample of seed before placing an order. 
In that case be certain that you submit 
a sample that is reasonably representa- 
tive of the seed you expect to sell him 


There is a splendid opportunity in 
many sections for a farmer to develop a 
profitable seed business, either as an im- 
portant sideline or his most important 
enterprise. However, the farmer who 
will be successful in making the enter- 
prise profitable is the man who gives 
careful attention to the details of pro- 
ducing the seed and then is careful to 
give every customer a square deal. 


Editor’s Note.—Next week Horticultural 
Editor Niven will discuss the possibilities 
of getting a “pay day” from cabbage and - 
collards. 


ens 
AJESTY’S Fern Queen, a mature — 


Jersey owned by Mr. J. W. Baxtet 

of Huntsville, Ala., produced 107@ 
pounds of butterfat during the month of 
June. This is a new high record for the 
state. This cow was in her sixth month 
of lactation, and had been state leader 
of all breeds in)-butterfat for the two 
months previous, | 
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2 under “sealed orders.” 


_ — 
OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Sealed Orders 


EA captains say that their hardest 
yoyages are those which they make 
In times of. war, 
or diplomatic uncertainty, they are or- 
dered to foreign ports with their du- 
ties stated in a seal- 
ed envelope. 








It ‘would seem a 
grim. sort of busi- 
ness to sail with un- 
certainty in the 
mind, yet that is the 
method God employs 
with us, who are 
#voyagers on life’s 
ocean, 


3. W. HOLLAND 


Each day we start on a twenty-four 
“pour voyage under sealed orders. “No 
man can tell what a day may bring 
forth.” 

Is it not, after all, a merciful Provi- 
dence that so sends us forth? Do you 
want to know what awaits you beyond 
the horizon? I do not. 

An Irishman was asked, “If you knew 
the time and the place of your death, 
what would you'do?” Quick as a flash, 
he replied, “I’d keep away from that 
place.” 

There are many days that we would 
fun away from if we knew what was 
just ahead. We would live like cowards. 


197 


Every business venture is launched 
under “sealed orders.” Ninety per cent 
of the business men fail financially, If 
they knew that their efforts might fait, 
who would have the hope and courage to 
try? 

I talked this week with a farmer who 
is discouraged. “If I had known,” he 
said, “ten years ago what I know now, 
I would have done differently.” Maybe 
he would, but he might not have done 


better. 
197 


What a “sealed orders” business mar- 
tiage is! We speak of it as a voyage. 
It is that and it is partly an unknown 
journey. 

Who finds home-making just as he ex- 
pected to find it? There are so many 
“orders” that we do not count on. Some- 
times the sealed envelope carries the or- 
der to make ready to accept from God a 
baby born of the twin love of two lives. 
That is a happy order. Sometimes the 
order is given to say “Good-bye” to a lit- 
tle life whose going pulls a black cloud 
across the heavens.. Now and then, hus- 
band and wife are ordered to sail on 
through life together, but often one has 
to go ahead alone. ~ 


Perhaps there is a charm in uncer- 
tainty which would rob life of its inter- 
est were it withdrawn. With its uncer- 
tainty, marriage is the best dividend- 
Payer in heart interest that has been 
found. 

17 79 


There is a faith that makes sea cap- 
fains and like voyagers happy to go on. 
Paul wrote, “I know that bonds and im- 
Prisonments await me.” He did not stop, 
for he knew that his sealed orders came 
from 


_ What could have made life more beau- 
tiful than this very God-given faith and 

which arise in our hearts and 
Cause us to “sail on.” 


I love that hymn of Toplady’s :— 


“If on a quiet sea, 

Toward heaven we calmly: sail, 

With grateful hearts, oh God, to Thee 
ell own the favoring gale. 

But should the surges rise 

test delay to come, 

st be the tempest, kind the storm 
ich drives us nearer home.” 


OT 











Bodies by Fisher— 


ing, debonair beauty— 


of design and performance! 


Pit this zew Buick against any car 
in the world -- prove fo yourself 
- +» « + + + that it excels them all 


Not only does the Silver Anniversary Buick in- 
troduce the thrilling new lines, colors, uphol- 
steries and appointments of new Masterpiece 


—not only does it inaugurate an entirely new 
mode—an entirely new ideal—of dashing, dar- 


—but this epic car reveals the same refreshing 
newness and the same remarkable advance over 
other automobiles of the day in every element 


Increased bore and stroke in Buick’s world 
famous Valve-in-Head six-cylinder engine— 
greater piston displacement —bigger, stronger 
frame—new high-speed carburetion—new high 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


BUICK 


WITH MASTERPIECE BODIES BY FISHER 



































pressure gas pump— these are typical of engi- 
neering advancements embracing every unit of 
the fundamentally sound and reliable Buick 
operating assembly. 

And the result is performance without parallel. 


New acceleration like a shot from a gun! 
Dazzling new swiftness that few drivers will care 
to attain! A tremendous increase in pow- 
er in what was already the most powerful 
automobile engine of its size in the world! 
New dash, new fire, new spirit in all elements 
of performance! 

Take this new Buick out on the highway. Pit it 
against any car in the world. Prove to yourself 
that it excels them all! 
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Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. W223, Chicago 
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at New Low Prices - Cash or Easy Terms 
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EOPLE who have money to invest 
look for good investments. In finan- 
cial circles stocks and bonds which are 


safe and will pay 5 or 6 per cent are now ° 


considered “good 
investments.” Many 
are being bought at 
a lower interest rate 
while some of a 
more speculative na- 
ture (not so safe) are 
expected to yield a 
higher rate of in- 
terest. 

In more than one 
way a farmer is an 
investor. He invests his money in land, 
equipment, livestock, seeds and fertilizers, 
hoping to make a profit on his invest- 
ment. He invests his labor also. 

On some of their investments farm- 
ers raske money; on others they lose. 
Farming is a business that includes many 
of the elements of chance. It is also a 
business which responds to intelligence in 
making investments and also intelligent 
methods and practices. 


“Investment Opportunity” 

HE above lines were written as an 

introduction to an “investment op- 
portunity” now confronting farmers of 
the South. It is an opportunity which 
is “knocking at the door” and asking for 
admittance, It is an opportunity present- 
ed by hairy vetch which some of the 
county demonstration agents in Alabama 
are backing as a “candidate for soil 
building’”—an office of no little impor- 
tance. 

Research and extension workers of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
have worked up some very accurate facts 
about hairy vetch and its value. They 
stated these facts in terms of figures— 
yields of succeeding crops, dollars, etc. 

They found that enough hairy vetch 
seed plus inoculation and basic slag for 
fertilizing an acre in Alabama this fall 
can be had for $5. Enough for 10 
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Vetch Works While Land Rests 


It Is an Investment That Adds Valuable Nitrogen and Humus to Our Land 


By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


acres can be had for $50, and enough 
for 50 acres can be had for $250. 

Before asking farmers to spend this 
money they compiled facts showing that 
it is to their advantage to do so. J. C. 
Lowery, extension agronomist, made a 
study of reports from county demon- 
stration agents for 1927 and found that, 
as an average, yields of corn following 
vetch were increased 22 bushels per acre 
due to this orop. Cotton yields were 
increased 356 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, 

At $1 per bushel, 22 bushels of corn 
is worth $22. At 6 cents per pound, 356 
pounds of seed cotton is worth $21.36. 


What to Expect in 1929 


F these figures hold true for 1929, the 

farmer who invests $5 for vetch seed 
and basic slag in the fall of 1928 should 
expect $22 worth of corn in the ‘fall of 
1929 if he plants corn following vetch 
next spring; if he follows with cotton, 
he should expect $21.36 worth of cotton. 
These are average figures. They may 
not be absolutely accurate for any other 
farmer, and prices of cotton and corn 
may not be the same as those used here. 
They are approximate. 

Five dollars invested at 6 per cent this 
fall will be worth $5.30 next fall. In 
smaller towns where interest rates are 
higher bankers lend money at 8 per cent 
which means that a $5 loan made in the 
fall of 1928 would be worth $5.40 in 
the fall of 1929. 

But the farmer who invests $5 for 
hairy vetch seed, inoculation, and ferti- 
lizer this fall should expect about $22 
next fall if corn is worth $1 per bushel 
and seed cotton 6 cents per pound. Thus 
it is an investment return of not merely 
5 or 6 per cent but more than 300 per 
cent. 

The reader can determine for himself 


the investment opportunity presented by 
hairy vetch. And it is relatively safe. 
Where vetch is sowed as the county 
agent recommends it is almost a sure 
crop. Only where it has been sowed 
too late, improperly, or not inoculated 
has it failed. 


Equals 400 Pounds Soda 


ND this brings the question as to 

the “why” of the value of hairy 
vetch. It is a “wonder” crop but there 
is nothing mysterious about it. Nature 
provides certain plants—known as leg- 
umes—with power to take nitrogen from 
the air and store it in the soil. Hairy 
vetch is a legume. 


An acre of good vetch takes from the 
air about 60 pounds of nitrogen or 4p- 
proximately the same amount that a 
farmer gets when he buys 400 pounds of 
nitrate of soda. It is about as much as 
is contained in six tons of manure. 


Let us turn back again to that $5 per 
acre. It has just been stated that it 
should gather as much nitrogen as is 
contained in 400 pounds nitrate of soda. 
In the past this much nitrate of soda 
has cost about $12, or more than twice as 
much as the $5 for vetch seed, inocula- 
tion, and fertilizer. If manure is valued 
at $2 per ton, six tons are worth $12. 
Hence vetch has an advantage over ma- 
nure. However, every pound of manure 
should be saved. 

In addition to storing nitrogen in the 
soil, vetch adds humus. Each is very 
valuable. Still another advantage is that 
it grows during the winter and early 
spring and is ready to be plowed into 
the soil in time to plant corn or cotton. 
Instead of buying nitrogen in sacks, 
hauling it to the farm and distributing, 
the farmer who buys and plants hairy 
vetch seed this fall will get his nitrogen 
next spring by plowing his hairy vetch 


into the soil. 
the air above. 


Sow Entire Farm ¥ 

A it shoulg not be limited to one 
acre. Years ago county agents ns 
urged farmers to try one or two acres as 3 
a test, but the test peried is over. In- Be, 
stead of one or two acres, farmers are 

being urged to sow fields of it. 

There is enough nitrogen in the aig RS 
for every acre of every farm. In a 
ue 





In this way he draws on 
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there is more pure nitrogen above each — 
square foot of land than is contained ig 
100 tons of nitrate of soda. Therefore 
the supply is inexhaustible, and ~the 
farmer who is getting his share is in no 
sense robbing his neighbor. 

Because hairy vetch takes nitrogen 
from the air and stores it in the soil, be 
cause it adds humus, and because jf ~ 
grows when the land is not producing 
cash crops it presents a rare oppor- © 
tunity for investment this fall. : 











| PUREBRED DAIRY SIRES ARE| 
| GOOD INVESTMENT . 


' 





a new publication just issued by ~ 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, as | 
Leaflet No. 16-L, Purebred Dairy Sires, ~ 
W. E. Wintermeyer, dairy husbandman 
of the United States Department of Age 1% 
riculture, quotes figures obtained from 
the records of dairy herd improvement | 
associations in all parts of the United 
States that show how rapidly a good 
dairy sire can increase the production of at 
a herd of average cows. Cows in these” 
herds having an average yearly produc 
tion of 4,695 pounds of milk and 179” 
pounds of butterfat a year and mated to 
purebred sires, produced daughters that 
averaged 7,607 pounds of milk and 300 
pounds of butterfat, a gain of 2,912 
pounds milk and 121 pounds butter fat. 

A copy of the leaflet may be obtained 
by writing to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Important 1928 Marketing Facts 


Peach, Apple, Onion and Potato Crop and Price Situations 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








URING the fall months it is the 

intention of The Progressive 
Farmer to give increased attention to 
marketing problems. Following are 
some important facts and statistics 
regarding peaches, apples, sweet po- 
tatoes, and onions as gathered by 
our horticultural editor, Mr. Niven. 








I 

Big Apple Crop in Prospect.—This 
year’s apple crop promises to be 33,277,- 
000 barrels, or more than 7,000,000 bar- 
rels greater than last year’s crop. Prac- 
tically all of the important apple states 
will have a bigger crop than last year, 
this being especially true of New York, 
where 50 per cent more marketable fruit 
is expected. 


With the apple crop around 20,000,000 
bushels greater than last year, and the 
peach crop 22,000,000 bushels greater, it 
is quite evident that we have had an ex- 
cellent fruit year, as far as yield is con- 
cerned. Prices received by peach growers 
though,\have been far from satisfactory, 
except in, isolated cases. The apple crop 
is not ly great for the price to 
be ruinous \to the grower, and it is to be 


hoped that ‘he will receive a price that 
will enable to call the season a prof- 


faite om ‘ 
’ I 
Prospects Fair for Sweet Potato 
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Prices.—The sweet potato crop will be 
considerably shorter than last year. The 
estimated yield ig approximately 81,000,- 
000 bushels as compared to 94,000,000 last 
year, or approximately 13,000,000 bushels 
less. 

There has been comparatively little de- 
crease in the commercial-producing area 
from Virginia to New Jersey. The acre- 
age wasn’t reduced there and the yield 
promises to be slightly larger than last 
year. The real reduction, of course, was 
in the Southern or cotton growing states. 

Texas promises to lead in the produc- 
tion in the cotton states, as this state will 
harvest slightly under 10,000,000 bushels, 
according to August estimate. Georgia 
comes second with a little under 9,000,000 
bushels. 


These production figures would indi- 
cate that we might expect better prices 
for sweet potatoes this winter than last. 
However, there is another situation that 
may have some effect on this winter’s 
sweet potato prices and that is the abnor- 
mally large crop of Irish potatoes that 
has been grown. While the Irish potato 
will not entirely take the place of'a sweet 
potato, yet an abnormally large crop of 
either one has considerable influence on 
the price of the other. We should not, 
therefore, be too optimistic as to sweet 
potato prices the coming winter, because 


estimates place this- year’s Irish potato 
crop at 460,000,000 bushels, which is a 
record breaker. This is 7,000,000 more 
than the previous highest record, which 
was in 1922, and 53,000,000 bushels more 
than last year’s crop. 


With this information before us, it is 
our guess that some better prices may 
be expected this winter for sweet pota- 
toes than last, but probably not very much 
better. ’ 

Ill 


The Why of Low Peach Prices.— 
The total peach crop of the United States 
this year will reach the astonishing total 
of approximately 67,500,000 bushels, or 
within 2,500,000 bushels of the big crop 
of 1926. When we realize that this year’s 
crop is fully 22,000,000 bushels more than 
last year, there is not much wonder that 
prices have not been very good. We sim- 
ply had too many peaches for the de- 
mand of the market. 


Too much small fruit found its way to 
market. This stuff naturally did not 
move rapidly, or at satisfactory prices, 
and had the further effect of reducing the 
demand for the larger and higher quality 
stuff. Had the trees been thinned of one- 
third their fruit the result would have been 
larger, finer fruit with no very great de- 
crease in total number of bushels and very 


— 


likely a considerable increase in the price 
per bushel. 


It looks as if we will never learn that ~ 
much more high quality produce can be ss 
sold at good to high prices than can im 
ferior stuff at low prices. This year's 
peach situation could have very readily 
been changed from a loss to a profit for | 
the growers if thinning had been uni- 
versally practiced so as to eliminate the ~ 
inferior stuff, making all the crop of high 
quality. 

IV 


Good Prospects for Onions Next 
Year.—The onion crop in the 16 
Northern and Western States promises to 
be only alittle more than 16,000,000 bush- 
els this year, or more than 2,500,000 bush- 
els less than last year. Indiana’s crop has © 
been slightly reduced, Colorado’s yield 
will be about 400,000 bushels greater, but 
pronounced decreases are noticed in 
ifornia and Idaho, which will more thatt 
offset the Colorado increase. Ohio, New 
York, and Massachusetts promise to have 
a yield of slightly under 5,000,000 bushels, 
or about 2,000,000 less than last year. 


These facts would indicate that next 
year should be a good year for the grow- 
ers of early onions in the Southern States. 
This does not mean that everyone s ; 
greatly increase the early onion crop next 
year, but it does indicate that the market | 
will probably take an increased q antity, 
of onions from \the South at fair pricet” 
next year. iB 
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< above all things they should be easy to keep clean 2: 


(«C WRITES HAZEL DELL BROWN )y) 
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Ricut: Armstrong's Printed Linoleum, 
Pattern 8413 —a particularly practical 
and pretty design for hallway or kitchen. 


M™ of you can still remember (and it was 

not so long ago, either) when rag rugs or 
carpets covered the kitchen floor—if indeed there 
was any covering at all. In many dAses it was the 
bare wood floor itself, ugly and splintery, and a 
slavey's job to scrub it! 


Later, old-fashioned oilcloth came in. Oilcloth 
was not very practical, as it very soon wore out. 
But in spite of its faults, it had its virtues—it was 
¢asy to clean, and, after all, that is important. 


Now-a-days, I think, nearly everyone has lino- 
leum in the kitchen. It is perfectly suited for the 
purpose—not only is it easy to 
keep clean, but in addition, it 
is made in really pretty patterns 
_ 4nd will give years of wear. 


*, 








That is particularly true of Armstrong's Lino- 
leum and Linoleum Rugs which are protected by 
the amazing new dirt-resisting Accolac finish. 
You will be just as pleased as I was, I am sure, 
when you first see this wonderful new lacquer- 
like surface. The rug illustrated is one of the new 
Armstrong patterns, No. 747—printed over gen- 
uine Armstrong's Jaspé Linoleum. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


they wear and wear and wear 


Lurr: Armstrong's Arabesq Linoleum, 
Pattern 9001 —in the popular handcraft 
tile design, suitable for any room in the 
house. 
Armstrong's Linoleum and Linoleum 
Rugs with the new dirt-proof Accolac 
finish, as well as the cheaper Quaker- 
Felt Rugs, also with the Accolac finish, can be 
seen now in the stores. Ask to see the latest 


Armstrong designs. 


For 10 cents in stamps, Mrs. Brown will send 
you a copy of her book, ‘“The Attractive Home 
—How to Plan Its Decoration,"’ beautifully illus- 
trating in color the prettiest linoleum patterns. 
Write her a letter, too, describing your rooms, 
and she will gladly suggest the most practical 
and attractive floor. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Li- 
noleum Division, 1029 Jackson 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Jor Economical Transportation 


























‘She New 


Offering four speeds forward to meet every con- 
dition of road and load, equipped with powerful 
non-locking four-wheel brakes and incorporating 
numerous other advancements in design, this 
newest Chevrolet truck now provides for the farm 
a low-priced haulage unit of extremely wide utility. 


Front shock absorber springs—air bound seat cush- 
ions—ball bearing steering mechanism—a greatly 
increased braking area—a heavier front axle and 
new channel front bumper are additional improve- 
ments offered in the New Utility Truck. Depend- 


able operation and road stability are assured by a 
powerful valve-in-head motor and by semi-elliptic 
springs set parallel to the load. And outstanding 
features of convenience are its low loading height 
and generous road clearance. 


Visit the nearest Chevrolet dealer for a thorough 
inspection of this remarkable new truck—avail- 
able in a variety of body types for every existing 
farm requirement—and providing the world’s 
lowest tom-mile cost for every conceivable type of 
hauling. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The New 
UTILITY 
TRUCK 


‘32 


Chassis Only 
f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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a ,, table carry out the same rule. 
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“) Garden and Orchard Hints 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


PRAY the grapevines with Bordeaux 

mixture as soon as all the fruit is 
picked. This will kill large quantities 
of rot spores and lessen the chances of 
P having the fruit 
rot next year. 

2. A winter cover 
crop is much need. 
ed in the orchard, 
whether one is 
growing peaches, 
apples, plums, pe- 
cans, or other fruit. 
If the land is 
medium poor use 
rye and vetch. If 
rich, crimson clover is good. Sow dur- 
ing next few weeks. 

3. The borer which tunnels under the 
bark of peach trees near the ground or 
just below the surface can be easily de- 
stroyed with paradichlorobenzene. Ap- 
ply it in late September or early Octo- 
ber. Complete instructions for applying 
it will be given in next week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Vegetables to Plant Now.— Don’t 
let the time slip by without putting in 
a fall crop of English peas. Right now 
is a good time. Winter radishes planted 
during the next few weeks are worth 
while. They should be planted in rows 
and thinned out to one plant to three or 
four inches. They will keep during freez- 
ing weather if a little dirt is banked up 
on them. Kale, rape, spinach and mus- 
tard should be put in now or within the 
next few weeks for fall and winter 
greens. Kale is especially hardy and 
needs no winter protection at all and it 
is fine winter greens, The same is true of 
Dwarf Essex rape. There are other 
vegetables that should be planted now, 
but these at least, should be put in in 
every home garden at this time of year. 


Securing Tender Fall Greens.—Only 
by planting on thoroughly prepared and 
well fertilized soil may one expect to 
secure a quick growth of any kind of 
vegetables, and especially the leafy kind 
such as spinach, mustard, kale, rape, 
lettuce, etc. In preparing for these fall 
greens it is not necessary that the soil 
be very deeply broken but the top four 
or five inches should be pulverized until 
a fine seedbed is obtained. Put on a 
liberal coating of poultry manure and 
work it into the surface of the soil. If 
poultry manure isn’t available, well rot- 
ted manure from the cow or mule stables 
will serve the purpose, but three or four 
times as much should be used as of poul- 
try manure. In planting these fall greens 
one may sow broadcast, but under aver- 
age conditions, it is best to sow in rows 
and cultivate. 

Destroy .Old Bean Vines.—It is es- 
pecially important that this be done where 
the bean beetle has been present. By 
pulling up and burning, many of 
the insects that might otherwise go 
through the winter and be present to do 
damage next year will be destroyed. 
Then there are other insects and dis- 
eases of beans that may be destroyed by 
burning these old vines. True, these, 
when rotted and turned in the soil, make 
00d manure, but their value in this re- 
spect is more than offset by the insects 
and disease pests that may be carried 
over the winter. 


Select Vegetables for Fairs.—In ex- 
hibiting vegetables at fairs, there are a 
few well defined rules that one should 
follow. In the first place, exhibit the 
number called for by the premium list. 
Tf an award is to be given for the five 
best tomatoes, exhibit five; not four or 
any other number. Uniformity counts 

wily. Therefore, let every tomato 

t be as nearly exactly alike as pos- 
Sible. If the exhibit is some other vege- 
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Never exhibit any vegetables that are 
not fresh, clean, crisp and attractive in 
appearance. Root crops such as beets, 
carrots, etc., should be clean but not 
scrubbed to the point where some of the 
skin is broken. Quality of the vegetables 
shown always counts heavily with the , 
judges. Therefore, do not let yeneral 
appearance or any other point outweigh 
quality in selecting the specimens to be 
exhibited. See that each variety is cor- 
rectly named and that all specimens are 
entirely free from disease or insect in- 
jury. Also show standard or average size. 


If the premium list at the fair does 
not call for amy definite number of 
specimens, the following will be found 
about the right quantity: 10 beets, 1 
quart beans, 3 cabbages, 10 carrots, 
10 roasting ears, 6 cucumbers, 4 
eggplants, 4 watermelons, 5 peppers, 
10 potatoes, 10 radishes, 2 pumpkins, 2 
squash, 10 tomatoes, and 6 turnips. 


After one has selected the specimens to 
be exhibited, study them carefully. Try 
hard to find any defect that they may 
have. In this way. one may eliminate 
some of the specimens that have defects 
and substitute better ones. 


How to Grow Fall Lettuce—To have 
head lettuce during late fall and win- 
ter, sow seed now in a semi-shady place 
so the young plants may be protected 
from the hot sun. As soon as large enough, 
transplant to the open garden, say around 
early October, on well pulverized and 
thoroughly enriched soil and cultivate 
in the usual way. In central and north- 
ern Texas it is desirable to set the let- 
tuce 8 to 10 inches apart each way in a 
cold frame where protection may be 
given from freezing weather. I have 
grown it in the middle South, right in 
the open, and had it covered with sleet 
without any material damage, but to be 
on the safe side, it is desirable to plant 
it in a coldframe where some protection 
may be given. Except where tempera- 
ture drops below 10 or 15 degrees 
zero, canvas cover over the coldframe 
will be sufficient protection. In the colder 
sections, however, glass covering is de- 
sirable. To succeed with this winter 
lettuce, keep the seedbed or the place 
where the plants are transplanted, thor- 
oughly moistened during the dry weath- 
er that we usually have in the fall. 
Unless this is done, failure will be the 
result. Then too, the soil must be quite 
rich because tender, crisp head lettuce 
cannot be grown except where an abund- 
ance of readily available plant food is 
on hand. 
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By R. QUILLEN— Goprright.. 1928, by | 











“A sensible woman has got more sense 
than a man, but no man has got as little 
sense as a fool woman.” 


“Ella needn't try to honey me like she 
was a friend. She knowed I had a run 
in my stockin’ at the party an’ never said 
@ word.” 
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Between smokes or 
when you can’t smoke— 
WRIGLEY’S relieves the 


nervous tension and provides lasting 
refreshment during the hot day. 


It aids digestion, too. 


After every meal 
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— European sci- 
entist —a thoughtful 
American physician — it is 
as a result of the work of 
these two men that science 
offers this new laxative, dif- 
ferent and better in many 
ways... 

In the first place you don’t 
swallow Feen-a-mint —you 
chew it, exactly as you would 
a delicious bit of gum. 

As you chew it, the saliva 
extracts its laxative princi- 
ple; you necessarily receive 
it gradually, the way 
science meant you to. 
Feen-a-mint does 


not disturb diges- 






ScIENCE 


explains a 
new idea:- 


tion. It works with the body 
not against it! 

Feen-a-mint won't tor- 
ture you with griping pains. 
It won't poison or weaken 
the system. It won't enslave 
you to laxative pills. See 
that you always have a box 
of Feen-a-mint on hand. 
Correct constipation— 
now! 

Write for free samples and 
a free copy of “The Mys- 
terious 35 Feet, or 85% of 
America,” an authoritative 
new tfeatise on consti- 
pation. Health Prod- 

ucts Corp., Dept. 

29, Newark,N.J. 
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| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, September 3.—Mix chop- 

ped nuts and cream cheese as a fill- 
ing for whole wheat sandwiches for the 
children’s school lunches. 

Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 4—In_ ironing 
yqur__ tablecloths, 
iron with the sel- 
vage and not across 
the grain. 

Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 5—No room 
is entirely drab’ if it 
has a big, thrifty 
green fern and fresh 








dainty curtains. 
Thursday, September 6.— 
“Hickory, dickory, my black hen, 
Cast your votes for honest men. 
Honest men lose every day 
By slacker votes that stay away.” 
—Mrs. R. J. Hadden. 

Register now. Be sure to go see that 
your name is on the voters’ list. You 
carmot vote on election day unless it is 
there beforehand. 

Friday, September 7—The prettiest 
and most fashionable dress for a child 
or youth of today is one which is smock- 
ed at neck, wrist and belt. 

Saturday, September 8—Bake your pie 
in a hot oven for 5 minutes then reduce 
the heat and let it bake 20 to 30 min- 
utes more. ; 

Sunday, September 9.— 


“Things can never go badly wrong 
If the heart be true and the love be strong; 
For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping 
rain, 
Will be changed by the love into sunshine 
again.” 
—George MacDonald. 


| _ THE SLACKER’S VOTE 


ADAM, have you been planning on 

going to election this year? No, I 
thought probably not. It never occurred 
to you, did it, that by remaining away 
from the polls you are guilty of being 
a slacker. 

Not only that, but you good, well- 
meaning women who stay at home and 
consider election day a sort of stag party 
are largely to blame for the wrong type 
of people being elected to offices by a 
grafting, favor-sesking group of back- 
ers who take advantage of your indif- 
ference and unpatriotic absence. 

In George Washington’s time every 
one was proud of the privilege of vot- 
ing. Today, when intelligent voting 
should be something to be proud of some 
of us do not use that privilege nor even 
concern ourselves about important mat- 
ters leading up to election. 

You wives and mothers who deplore 
the state of affairs that high taxes, moon- 
shine, freak laws, etc., have brought upon 
you, are indirectly to blame if you have 
not used your vote ever since the Nine- 
teenth Amendment was passed. 

Some wise person has said “If politics 
are ever cleaned up it will be the women 
who will do it.” Be that as it may, re- 
member your vote counts just as much 
as that of a millionaire, and if you do 
not exercise the right to cast your bal- 
lot, you are a back number as well as a- 
slacker. 

The slacker vote in this country could 
elect anyone to any office. It is a power- 
ful army, which, once aroused and march- 
ing to the ballot box would cause more 
than one fat politician considerable un- 
easiness. aA 

Women, vote, this year. Vote every 
time you get a\chance. Make your com- 
munity proud of, its intelligent women 


\ 











Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








who are not afraid to go to election ‘and 
vote for their best interests. 

MRS. R. J. HADDEN. 
4 7 


| GAMES FOR FAIRS 


RAY Do.—A line is marked on the 

floor. The performer stands with 
his toes on the line and without using 
his hands or moving his feet, kneels 
down and gets up again. 

Potato Spoon Race—Six to 60 play- 
ers may engage. This is a form of po- 
tato race that may afford much amuse- 
ment, especially for indoor companies. 
The players are divided into two or more 
groups which compete against each other. 
Each group lines up in single file, so 
that the leaders all toe a starting line. 

Placed on the floor in front of each 
group and stretching ahead in the same 








LOOK AT THIS—AND THEN WATCH FOR 


There is a man who grows cucumbers 
and as they come to exactly the right 
size he puts them in brine every day 
_and at fair time he sells them at a nickel 
each. Go where you will on the fair 
grounds and this man is present with his 
pickles and you will see everywhere peo- 
ple munching one of the big, mild, appe- 
tizing cucumbers. 

“There is nota thing on this farm 
that would bring in any money if I could 
find a purchaser for it,” said a woman 
to the home demonstration agent, who 
was urging screens for the house. 

“Tf I-help you to turn something you 
are growing into money will you spend 
it for screens?” asked the agent. 

“Surely so,” she replied. 

“Surely so,” echoed the husband with 
a little amused skepticism in his eyes. 

That summer there was produced on 








NEXT WEEK’S PICTURE 
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This bedroom in the rest center in Charlottesville, Virginia, had possibilities, and the 
women of Albemarle County, Virginia, determined to make this a room of charm. The do- 
ing over of this house was their part in the Better Homes Campaign of 1927. Tne picture 


shows the room as it used to be—next week we will show 


done over. 


direction, should be a row of potatoes at 
intervals of two or three feet apart, one 
for each player in the file. The larger 
and the more irregular in shape the po- 
tatoes, the better. There should be from 
6 to'10 potatoes for each row. Each 
leader should be furnished with a tea- 
spoon and beside the leader of each: file 
should be a pan, box or basket, in which 
the potatoes are to be placed. At a sig- 
nal each leader starts forward, takes up 
a potato on the spoon, carries it to the 
box or basket beside his first standing 
position and places the potato in it. He 
then hands the spoon to the next player 
and passes off the playing field, not lin- 
ing up again with his team. The second 
player picks up the next potato, puts it 
in the box and so on, until all have play- 
ed, the last one standing beside the box 
with the spoon held aloft as a signal 
that he has finished. 

It is not allowable to touch the potato— 
otherwise, the player must replace it and 
pick it up again on the spoon. Should a 
potato drop from the spoon, it must be 
picked up on the spoon where it dropped 
and the play continued from that point. 





POCKET MONEY FROM | 
PICKLES 


(ye woman I, know makes green cu- 
cumber pickles with little spices 
and raisins floating around in them. . She 
never lets down on quality therefore she 
always keeps her trade and has had an 
increasing one for ten years. 





you the room as it is after being 


that farm 80 jars of preserved tiny, yel- 
low tomatoes, three barrels of dill cu- 
cumber pickles, and enough blackberry 
jam, canned apples and wild plum paste 
to supply a fair size hotel in the neigh- 
boring town. The result was a net profit 
of over $160 after all containers and 
equipment had been paid for. The second 
year the profit was more than doubled 
and today there are conveniences in the 
home and the oldest daughter has just 
completed her first year at college. 


| PICKLE TROUBLES MAY BE 
AVOIDED 


F YOUR pickles last year were unsuc- 
cessful, if some of them shriveled or 
became soft or hollow, there was a rea- 











“son for it. 


Shriveled and tough pickles are us- 
ually the result of too much salt or 
sugar or of vinegar that is too strong. 
Even if a strong sweet or sour pickle 
is desired, this shriveling may be pre- 
vented by using a weak solution of the 
pickling mixture for a few days and 
then increasing the strength of the solu- 
tion. This will give a crisp yet tender 
pickle. 

A brine that is too weak may result 
in soft pickles because it does not pre- 
vent the growth of the organisms which 
cause spoilage. A solution of 1 pound 
of salt to 5 quarts of water is necessary 
to keep the pickles in good condition. As 
the brine weakens with moisture from 
the vegetabie more salt should be added. 
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Sometimes pickles do not keep because 
they are put into the solution wet. Wip- * 
ing them off is better than washing ~ 
them, The extra water dilutes the soly- 
tion too. much. Too weak brine may be- 


come cloudy; but in making dill pickles, Re 


a cloudy brine is part of the curing 
process. 


Hollow pickles are usually the result 
of using fruits or vegetables which were 
gathered too long before being put in 
the pickling solution. For best results, 
they should be pickled immediately after 
gathering. ' 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
PP eens ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con. ~ 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. It also has a 
very complete article of great value to the 
woman who sews. This article shows how 
any patterns may be altered to fit the indi- 
vidual whose figure is not in exact proportion 
and also the correct way to fit sleeves, finish 
slashes, and other difficult steps in dress- 
making. It will help you give your dresses 
the finished appearance that means much to 
the woman who wishes to be correctly attired, 
Send 15 cents today for your copy, address- 
ing Fashion Department, The Progressive 
Farmer. 

















| FARM WIVES CONTEST 
| WINNERS 


FTER you read the prize winning 

letter in the Farm Wives’ Contest 
on “Summer Comforts My Family and 
I Enjoy,” you will not wonder at the 
length of time it took the judges to de- 
cide who should be the lucky one. We 
received hundreds of perfectly wonder- 
ful letters and to decide the winner was 
a difficult task. All of the letters were 
splendid and after reading them we are 
more shire than ever that there are just 
as many comfortable homes in the coun- 
try as in the city. Mrs. G. H. Banks, 
Arkansas County, Arkansas, receives first 
prize, Mrs. Edgar F. Johnston, Bucking- 
ham County, Virginia, receives second 
place, and Mrs. J. C. Calhoun, Colorado 
County, Texas third place. Since we 
have only the one prize we are sending 
a small token to the winners of second 
and third places. 


Summer Comforts My Family and 
I Enjoy 


UR home is situated in the rice 
region of Arkansas. It is a very 

pretty country to live in, but has one 
serious drawback for about 3 months 
of the year. This is the troublesome 
mosquito. First, then, comes our screens 
for our house. These must be repaired 
early in the spring and all openings 
closed. If a house is well screened and 
has plenty of porches, it will be very 
comfortable here on the prairie as there 
is a breeze blowing almost constantly. 

We have a sleeping porch 10, feet by 
48 feet on the second floor with an cast, 
south, and north exposure. The nights 
that we do not need light céver are few 
indeed this summer. I 

We have a delightful screened porch 
off the kitchen that is our summer din- 
ing room. There we are not bot 
from the heat of the stove in the kitchen 
and our dining room is kept, much easier 
than if we had to use it every day. 


We also have an immense screened 
porch on the. front of the house and it 
serves as a summer living room. It 8 
fitted with comfortable porch furniture 
and has a reading table, magazine rack 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH ‘IN 1928 


Next Week Read Ezekiel 15:32 


— the week, September 2-8, all interested persons are asked to read 
Ezekiel 15-32. The following questions will be answered in this reading 
and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week :— 


1. Give the three parables recorded in 
chapters 15-17, and explain their meaning. 
2. Give the three parables recorded in 
chapters 18, 19, and explain their meaning. 
3. Tell the story of Israel’s rebellions. 
How does God promise _ restoration? 
(Chapter 20.) 

4, How did Ezekiel prophesy against Is- 
rae] with a sign of sighing? With a sharp 
and bright sword? Explain the judg- 
ments against Jerusalem and the Am- 
monites. (Chapter 21.) 


5. Give a list of the sins in Jerusalem. 


Describe the general corruption of proph- 
ets, priests, princes, and people. (Chap- 
ter 22.) 

6. Tell the parable of Oholah and Oho- 

lifah. (Chapter 23.) 

7. Give the parable of the rusty caldron. 
(Chapter 24.) 

8. Describe the doom of the nations as 
prophesied in chapters 25, 26. 

9: Describe the doom of the nations as 
prophesied in chapters 27, 23. 

10. Describe the doom of the nations as 
prophesied in chapters 29, 32. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








and electric lights. It is bright with 
summer flowers and cretonne covers. We 
enjoy every moment on it and dread for 
the cooler days to come when we have 
to move back into the house. 


In the kitchen we have one of the lat- ° 


est improved electric ice boxes. It keeps 
our food and milk fresh. and very cold 
and supplies us with many delicious 
frozen desserts and salads that we could 
not have otherwise. Enough food can be 
prepared to last several meals when kept 
this way. 

I also have a double-tub electric wash- 
er that makes the labor of wash day much 
less than otherwise. It is almost as sim- 
ple to wash large washings as small ones 
so we do not have to stint ourselves on 
fresh bedding, towels, and wearing ap- 
parel. 

I have a splendid oil or gas range in the 
kitchen and this cools off quickly when 
we are through with it. 

We also have the comfort of an elec- 
tric toaster, percolator, waffle iron, and 
electric iron. These eliminate much un- 
comfortable heat that comes from stoves. 


Just about 60 feet from our back door 
we have a fine all the year around gar- 
den. We have nearly every variety of 
vegetable and a great many cultivated 
flowers. This supplies variety and health 
to our food. Our winter vegetables are 


canned from this garden, too. Our or- 


chard as yet is unproductive. 


And last but not least, we have made 
at our pumping plant in the field, a pool 
90 feet by 110 feet that warms the 
water to an even temperature before put- 
ting in on the rice. This makes an ideal 
swimming pool and hardly a summer 
day passes that our children do not don 
their bathing suits and make for the pool 
to get cooled off. The discomforts of 
summer are much less than those of our 
mothers with the many things that have 
been discovered and invented to make them 


more bearable. 
MRS. G. H. BANKS. 
Arkansas County, Ark. 


Honorable Mention 


O THE following we are giving 
Honorable Mention for their letters 
were so good we could not let them go 
unrecognized. Names and counties are 


given. 
Alabama 


Mrs. T. A. Capell, Wilcox; Mrs. Theodore 
Wade, Dallas; Mrs. W. P. St. John, Marshall; 


Mrs. E. C. Snodgrass, Jackson. 
Florida 
Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, Calhoun. 


Georgia 
Mrs. Morell Smith, Chattooga; Miss M. 


Copeland, Johnson. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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3256—Decidedly Smart.—This style is de- 
signed in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. Just the style dress for 
the college girl té travel in and for 
general wear after she gets to school, 
if made up in silk or light wool ma- 
terial. If used for the large figure 
be sure to make the belt of the same 
material as the dress so that it will 
give a slenderizing effect rather than 
to emphasize the waist line.’ 

3333—It’s Chic.—This style is designed in 
Sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 


(ee 
‘een 








quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of lace, The college 
girl will need a pretty dress for 


street and church wear. Can you 
picture any style more charming 
than this one made up in printed or 
plain silk and trimmed at the neck 
with cream lace or embroidery? 


2544—Charming, Practical.—This style is 
designed in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 39 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 6 yards of binding. She 
will also need an afternoon frock, and 
this style is especially good made up 
in printed chiffon, georgette, crepe 
de chine, or a fine quality of voile. 





Free: Nearly 
100 recipes for 
jams, jellies and 
marmalades, and 
booklet - beauti- 
fully illustrated in 
color showing new 
and interesting 
ways to serve 
them. Just mail 
the coupon. If you 
want trial half- 
bottle of Certo 
send 10c (stamps 
or coin). 




















The 





Quickest, Easiest 


way to make a 
perfect jam or jelly! 


With only one minute’s boiling 
your fruit now jelis perfectly every 
time. You get 50% more jam or jelly 
because you save all the juice which 
used to boil away. You save the 
delicate, natural fresh fruit color 
and flavor. 


With Certo it’s all so simple 
t 


hat you wonder someone 
didn’t think of it before! 


In order to get a perfect jam or jelly 
texture you must have correct pro- 
portions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar 
and that natural jellifying substance 
which Nature herself makes and 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. 

The common deficiency of this 
jellifying substance has been respon- 
sible for most of the jam and jelly 
making failures in the past. Some 
fruits are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very few 


‘fruits have enough of it to jellify all 





















the juice they contain, and all fruits 
lose it as they ripen. . 


We have extracted this natural 
jellifying substance from fruit, re- 
fined, concentrated, and bottled it 
for your convenient u%. This is Certo. 
With Certo any kind of fruit—even 
those you have never before been 
able to use for jelly—will now jell 
perfectly every time—with only a 
minute’s boiling! 

This short boiling saves the fruit juice 
which used to boil away, so that with 
Certo you get half again more jam or jelly 
from your fruit. It also saves all the nat- 
ural color and delicious flavor of the fruit 
which used to boil away in steam. 

v 7 7 

We have worked out in our testing 
kitchens accurate recipes for all kinds of 
jams and jellies—nearly one hundred in 
all. A booklet containing these recipes is 
under the label of each bottle of Certo. 
Get Certo from your grocer today. 


MISS ALICE BRAD- 


panion, says of Certo: 


because: — 


one minute's boiling. 


amount of 
fruit and ne 
wastéfrom 
fatlures.”” 

















jellies and marmalades. 


Cerro Corporation, 274 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y- 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, 


OS eT eR Borie Sees 
OG Check here and send roc if you want trial half-bortle of Certo. 



































LEY, Principal of Miss 
Farmer’s School of Cook- 
ery, and Cooking Editor 
of Woman’s Home Com- 


“I strongly advise all 
housewives to make their 
_jame and jellies with Certo 


It’s easier — Takes only 


der cent more from given 
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camp helpers. 
who supervised cooking and planned the 
meals; Miss Smith, who supervised bas- 
ketry; ‘Miss Arant, our home demonstra- 
tion agent, and Miss Runyon, our recre- 
ational leader. 
Scouts to make the girls enjoy them- 
selves more, which they certainly did. 


were going to) take. 
11:30 and then played games until 12:15 
when we ate dinner.- 
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4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS 


“TO. MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
& Heart 


& Hands 
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V. What Will You Do? 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 


A few days ago, after I had in- 
quired about his college career, a young 
“I have two more 
I’m 


fellow said to me: 
years but I don’t think I’ll go back. 
having too good a time.” There are 
many of you in high school who if I 
asked today when you expected to finish, 
would tell me you are going to work; 
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that school is not helping you any; that 
it is a waste of time; or perhaps a few, 
as idle a reason as that given by the 
college student. 

Before you fail to report for opening 
day, ask yourself these things: What 
can I accomplish with my present edu- 
cation? Will I be satisfied with my 
present education 20 years from now? 
Will I be able to earn a satisfactory 
living? What would further mental 
training do for me? 

If every boy and girl doesn’t develop 
to the fullest his or her talents, just so 
much of living ig thrown away. That 
is why I have written this last short 
article on education directly to those who 
think it is time to quit. Remember, you 
can’t build a fine house with only a ham- 
Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER NUNN. 


PUZZLE THIS OUT | 


AN anyone work this puzzle? First, 

take three houses and three springs. 
Then, draw a line from every spring to 
every house, which in all would be three 
lines to every house. Don’t let any of 
the lines cross each other. You can 
have the houses and springs in any posi- 
tion, just so there is one line from every 
spring to every house. 

BEATRICE EDWARDS. 
Madison County, N. C. 











WHAT DOES SCHOOL DO? | 
{ 


After dinner we rested about an hour 
and then worked until about four o’clock 
and then went in swimming. We ate 
supper at 5:30, after which we had ves- 
per services. Later we played several 
games and then went to the house and 
retired. We did not laugh much as 
everybody was sleepy. 

Friday we ran our program as we did 
the day before. Mr. Green from Auburn 
came Friday morning and made several 
pictures. Friday afternoon we had sev- 
eral visitors. After supper Friday night 
Agnes Whetstone told about her trip to 
Washington, which was very interesting. 

Saturday morning we left for our 
homes. I wish I could go back to camp. 

MIRIAM TOWNSEND, 
Fishpond Club. 
Coosa County, Alabama. 


“All of this,” said Prof. Pace, “is due to 
my work as a corn club boy.” 

He continued corn club work some 
three or four years after his first ex- 


perience with good productions each 
year. J. C. LOWERY. 





CLUB WORK HELPS TURN 
DRUDGERY INTO PLEASURE 


] CAN truthfully say that I think 4-H 
club‘ work is one of the best organi- 
zations known for boys and girls. I can 
also say that it has been one of my 
greatest interests since I joined. 

When the 4-H club was first intro- 
duced into Cullman County, I was not 
old enough to join, although from the 
first I looked forward with much enthu- 











WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 








| Ferenc this picture just as long as 


you wish, jot down each thing you find 


wrong, then find elsewhere on this page the complete list of “Here’s What's 
Wrong,” and see how close an observer you are. 
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ENJOYED CLUB CAMP 


= Mele Coosa County Club Girls’ Camp 
was held July 11, 12, and 13, at Mc- 
Ewen Spring. I left home Wednesday 
afternoon about 4 o’clock and got to the 
camp about 5 o'clock. About 30 girls 
were in camp when I got there, There 
were several who attended the camp as 
They were: Mrs. English, 





There were five Boy 


We did not sleep much Wednesday 


night as there were not many who were 
very sleepy. 
night away laughing. Thursday morning 
we got up at 6 o'clock and started our 
regular program for the day. The first 
thing we ‘did was to have flag service, 
afer which, we ate breakfast at 7. After 
breakfast, we had morning watch and 
went to the camp and put it in order. 


We passed most of the 


At 9.0’clock we met to decide what we 
We worked until 


B 


CLUB WORK BRINGS PROS.- | 
PERITY TO RURAL TEACHER 


ORN club work changed his fath- 
er’s farm jnto a_ self-supporting 
business, accordjng to a statement made 








by Prof. R. L. Pace, principal of Mel- 


low Valley School, Clay County, Ala- 


bama. At a club organization meeting 


sometime ago at this school Prof. Pace 


told how as a club boy in 1908 he made 
50 bushels of corn on his acre. 


This 
was a record for the county at that 


time. 


It was almost unbelievable that such a 


thing could be accomplished on the thin 
soils of the red hill region. Nothing like 
this had ever been done an his father’s 


farm; in fact, up to that time, his 


father had always had to buy some corn 
to finish out the crop. But this produc- 
tion of 50 bushels paved the way for a 
change. The club way was applied to 
the whole corn crop. It was successful. 
In place of buying the corn thete'was a 
surplus to sell. 
but one or two exceptions the farm has 
made a surplus. In 1927, on eleven acres, 
600 bushels were. made. Every acre 
planted to cotton made a bale or more. 


Every year since with 


siasm to the time when I would be al- 
lowed the privilege of being a member of 
the West Point ‘Club. I joined just as 
soon as I could. I am now 16 years old 
and have been a member for six years, 
including this year, and although I have 
enjoyed every bit of it, each year seemed 
as though it brought more interesting 
and useful helps than the last. This year 
I have been president and reporter of 
our club. 

If one: really takes advantage of the 
things club work teaches, there is no 
limit to the number of ways she will find 
for applying them. And it really trans- 
forms home tasks from appearing as 
drudgeries and makes them a delight and 
pleasure. GERDY HECK, 

West Point Club. 

Cullman County, Alabama. 





| OBTAINING MERIT BADGES | 


“(NAN you obtain a merit badge before 
you are a tenderfoot?” No. If you 





will refer to “The Merit Badge Program” 
in The Progressive Farmer Tribe Hand- 
book you will find that a boy must be a 
Totem Pole Lodge or Second Class 
Scout before he is eligible for merit 
badges. Then, before he achieves Saga- 


=. 


The Progressive Fa 


more Lodge rank, he may win any five 
= 


of a list of 30 or more. 








| HERE'S WHAT'S WRONG J 


OY has cap on. 
Vase too small at bottom to stand up. 
Word “cat” misspelled. 
Stem of apple at wrong end in sketch above 
blackboard. 
Addition, subtraction, and division prob- 
lems wrong on blackboard. 
Three-quarters of boy’s hair black, the rege 
white. : 
Word “ocean” misspelled. 
Word “America” misspelled. 
Apple on desk shaped like pumpkin. 
Words “N. America” on wrong country, 
Boy has half bow tie and half long. 
Teacher has only four fingers. 
There are no handles on desk drawers. 
Teacher has pocket in back of her sweater, 
Teachers do not use naiis for hairpins. 


|___SOMETHING TO MAKE | 








Footstool 





What you will need to make it: 


A-piece. 17° aI RIDE oo ceccccnciccncss Top 
re Rg ow st gr ererTT perrer Ends 
2 pases Bs PRI. ois cccuiccsessaset Crosspiece 





A SEPTEMBER CLUB 
PROGRAM 


EEPING in mind the general plan for 

programs, boys’ clubs should find in 
these suggestions from Mr. Sterling C. 
Evans, Texas boys’ club leader, an excel- 
lent idea for their next monthly meeting. 
Mr. Evans suggests a program based on 
one of the following ideas :— 

1. A poultry culling demonstration in which 
the members are shown how to cull and given 
practice. 

2. Field selection of seed corn. In this the 
club members are taken into the field and 
shown the types of stalks and then the types 
of ears and the selection of ears in regard 
to the seed, rows, and shape. 

3. Discussion on the care of brood sow and 
litter. This is important in September as 
September is the month for litters to be 
farrowed. 

4. Discussion on rations for pig feeding. 

5. Demonstration on the making of the feed 
troughs either for pigs or chickens. These 
may be made either of lumber or of concrete. 

6. Record books should be checked at this 
time and instructions given on how to com- 
plete the record books as soon as the projects 
are finished. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Qeprright, 1928, by 





























“I guess me an’ Pug fixed his mothe 


er’s vase as good as ever, but it took 
two wads of chewin’ gum.” 





“Mamma thought I was bein’ wicked 


im church, but you can’t set still 
Junebug gets out of your pocket an’ 
to crawlin’ inside, your shirt.” 
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Flood Continues African Narrative in , 


Notes From the Diary 


By FRANCIS FLOOD 








N OUR ttrans-African motorcycle 

trip, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Red Sea, it was Jim’s job to keep the 
bikes in running order—a heavy contract 
too—and mine to keep the daily log. Now 
he has a collection of broken spokes, 
loose connecting rods, and _ battered 
knuckles, while I have a written record 
of a motor trekking stunt that will stand 
anywhere as an achievement (especially 
if we get through). 


December 1. Crossed the Niger River, 
jn equatorial west Africa, over the rail- 
road bridge at Jebba and plunged into 
“the bush” on the other side. We man- 
aged to splash through dozens of bridge- 
less streams and wriggle along one, way 
or another until we reached a little grass- 
roofed, mud rest-house in a native village 
near the Kaduna River. 


December 2. The Kaduna river, a 
quarter of a mile wide, no telling how 
deep—and no bridge! The trail ended at 
a precipitous sand bank that plumped 
almost straight down to a little canoe 
landing place below. Two evil looking, 
black Mohammedan pilgrims, with long 
knives sheathed onto their upper arms 
and little teapots on their heads crouched 
in a canoe waiting to be poled across, 
and a half-dozen assorted Africans, with 
all manner of freight oddments on their 
heads, from fly-blown meat to cotton 
blankets, were splashing out of another 
canoe which had just nosed into the 
bank. A herd of great-horned cattle 
on trek from the edge of the Sahara 
to southern Nigeria were swimming 
across in file a quarter of a mile below, 
making for a sandbar in the middle of 
the stream. The herdsmen followed in a 
canoe, trailing their saddled horses 
swimming along behind. 


Jim found a battered old black boat- 
man with an oversize canoe, twenty feet 
long and nearly wide enough to hold the 
motorcycles and side cars inside—but not 
quite! We laid two short planks across 
the crackling gunwales of the warped 
and awkward craft, and then we thought 
it over. Not a very good idea to pile 
such a heavy load so high up on the top 
of a single old canoe. It would prob- 
ably upset. Better have the load lower 
down, inside the boat—but no chance. 


Not a native in the crowd could speak 
a word of English, but twenty or thirty 
of those clumsy, cheerful blacks laid hold 
and heaved our motorcycles down to the 
water’s edge, piled them atop the creak- 
ing, leaking old canoe, and we poled off 
into the current. 


We made it, too. We didn’t quite tip 
completely over, and we reached the 
other side intact. ‘That evening we made 
the ancient walled city of Bida, and were 
laid up for two days repairing two 
broken springs under my side car. 

December 5. We drove 57 miles, be- 
fore noon, to the first white man, the 
District Officer at Zungeru. A good time 
to arrive, too, for he and his wife in- 
vited us to lunch. It was more than a 
hundred miles to the next white man. 
(Later on, when we reached the real 


“interior, we were doing well to find a 


white man once a week.) 


At dusk that evening we chugged out 
of the bush into a little clearing clut- 
tered up with the grass huts of a native 
village, and after we'd unrolled our bed- 
ding on the floor of the little mud rest 
house there, the chief, a brother of the 
Emir of Katsina; invited us to his com- 
Pound for a moonlight musical revue 
and native dansant. 

_I can mention that Jim and I sat be- 
side the old chief on the grass mats 











: in the soft tropical starlight, with 


our backs to a great baobab tree, at the 
head of an open circle. Jim played his 
banjo and sang American jazz and even 
danced: a modified Charleston in that 
dusty, dusky arena, while I chimed in 
with my shining slip whistle whenever 
the other noises were sufficiently loud. 


December 6 and 7 were our two hardest 
days—up to that time. We were right 
on the heels of “the rains” and as much 
out of season on that “dry season” road 
as Santa Claus or an oyster on the 
Fourth of July. All the bridges and 
much of the road as well had gone out 
during the wet season and as yet no re- 
construction had been done at all. 


After two days of tumbling down 
washed-out embankments, rushing through 
streams of water, and scaling the bank 








THE EMIR OF BIRNIN GWARI IN FRONT 
OF HIS PALACE 


“The old boy has 46 wives and 134 kids. He 
had 103 wives until a year ago when he turned 
a bunch of ’em out. He has a big, mud walled 
compound and the whole herd lives in it. He 
dashed us a few dozen bananas and sent four 
men on foot five miles to help us cross a cou- 
pie of bad rivers,” writes Flood. 


on the other side or lifting our heavily 
loaded motorcycles and side cars across 
dry, tocky rivers and hewing out our 
own roads through stumps and broken 
logs, we finally arrived at Birnin Gwari 
and found an English road builder 
whose map showed 46 bridges in the last 
44 miles. We-had found none. But we'd 
found that many places where bridges 
should have been, and we’d crossed ‘em 
all—at the expense of a broken rear 
axle, another side car spring, a bundle 
carrier supporting rod, six spokes, and 
even the rear horizontal member of the 
main frame. 


All these breaks were more the result 
of overloading than of the rough roads, 
for on the motorcycle that suffered the 
more we were carrying 150 pounds of 
gasoline on the bundle carrier behind the 
driver and at least another 200 pounds 
of dead weight baggage in side car. 
Dropping about from rock to rock and 
rushing steep, stump-strewn trails with 
such a heavy load was asking too much 
of our little one-cylinder, five horse- 
power machines. 


At Birnin Gwari we found an old 
chap who could speak a few words of 
English. He directed us first to the lo- 
cal Emir, who received us in his vast 
mud palace amid his 46 assorted wives 
and countless black flies and children. 
The venerable Emir posed for his pho- 
tograph and then presented us with a 
bunch of bananas and thirty men to push 
us \through a river near the edge of 






town and up the steep bank on the other 
side. And there was the English rest 
house where—just at noon time too— 
we found our English road engineer and 
his wife and an wunforgettably good 
cook! 


Three hours later we started again 
and, there on the bank of the first 
bridgeless river two miles from town, 
were four of the Emir’s men, waiting 
to push us across. If we had stayed 
all night with the English engineer, as he 
invited us to do, those black boys would 
have patiently sat there till morning and 
with no idea of pay at all. 


The next day we reached Zaria and 
put up at the railroad rest house while 
our various breaks were being mended 
by the railroad shops. There are no 
hotels in Nigeria, except the famous 


Bonanza in Lagos. The colonial ‘in- 
stitution. of “rest houses” takes their 
place. 


Somewhere on the outskirts of nearly 
every native village along the principal 
routes is the rest house compound. In 
the center is the rambling mud rest 
house itself with thick walls. and high, 
thatched roof. Scattered about in the 
compound are the stables, the kitchen, 
and the little round silo-like huts for the 
coterie of native servants that always 
accompanies every white man in Nigeria 
—except the American motorcyclists. 
The whole thing is simply a jungle tour- 
ist park. 


In Zaria, for instance, at the railroad 
rest house, we not only had a partly 
furnished three-room apartment in a ce- 
ment block house, with electric lights 
and glass windows, but we were given 
the exclusive ownership of a capable man 
Friday, who was our own black slave 
during our three days there. He washed 
and ironed our clothes, he carried dis- 
tilled water for us from the railroad sta- 
tion, he went to market and bought our 
food, and cooked our meals in his little 
brick kitchen in the rear. He ran our 
errands and acted as our interpreter. 
He stood guard by the door when we 
went out to dine with friends. He sewed 
our buttons on and he polished our 
shoes. He was our slave and when we 
left the rest house we dashed him about 
a shilling a day and he was overjoyed. 


Kano, the most interesting city I’ve 
ever seen in my life, and our dash across 
the boundary into French territory on 
the edge of the Sahara desert will be 
described next week. 


| HEALTH SERMONETTES. | 
| 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 





Editor, Health Department | 





Seven Health Hints to Be Taken in 


September 
“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November.” 


“O sweet a rain! 

I hear it fall upon the garden beds, 

Freshening the blossoms which begin to 
wane.” 


EPTEMBER is the month in which 

summer begins to fade into autumn, 
vacation time gives way to school days, 
and the fairs are calling to us to come 
and see the sights. 
It is just too bad 
to be sick or ailing 
in a month like this 
(or in any other 
month, for that mat- 
ter), so we are sug- 
gesting some things 
to do this month that 
will help. us and oth- 
ers to avoid a good 
deal of sickness :— 

1. Insist that adequate toilet facilities 
be provided by all fairs, community, 
county, or state. I have attended state 
fairs where the sanitary arrangements 
were abominable. Demand of the fair 
authorities sanitary toilet conveniences, 
or refuse to patronize the fair. Of 
course, all food sold on the fair grounds 
should be handled in a cleanly manner, 
but how can it be if the flies have ac- 
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cess to it and the surroundings are not 
sanitary? 

2. School days are here again! See 
that the child entering school is in good 
physical condition. Have his or her eyes, 
ears, teeth, and tonsils looked after. A 
child with any physical handicap will 
make a poor student, and if the handicap 
is not removed, he will be a repeater and 
quitter. Treat him fairly. 

3. Destroy all the flies this month that 
you possibly can; every fly carried 
through the winter means many thou- 
sands more next summer. 


4. Look over the outdoor toilet. See 
that the roof does not leak, thereby mak- 
ing everything wet, uncomfortable, and 
unusable. 

5. Provide abundant feed crops for the 
milk cow. The best health of children and 
family largely depends on a good supply 
of milk. To get plenty of milk, the cow 
must have an abundance of good feed 
and water, and a ‘dry and comfortable 
bed. 

6. Do not skin rabbits if you have a 
sore or cut place on your hands. You 
may get a disease called “tularemia” in 
this manner. It is a dreadful disease for 
which there is no known cure. Be sure 
to protect the hands with rubber gloves 
when skinning or handling rabbits. 

7. Better get vaccinated against small- 
pox. Winter is coming on, when people 
begin to live in more crowded quarters, 
and you had just as well be on the safe 
side. It does not matter how clean you 
keep yourself, you are liable to get 
smallpox if you are not vaccinated. Do 
not depend on quarantine to make you 
safe, for that is what the other fellow is 
doing. And he may slip up! 

P. S.—By the way, has that last baby’s 
birth been registered with the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics of the State Board of 
Health? Ask the doctor or midwife who 
attended to the case, if this important 
matter has been attended to. Treat the 
baby right. Isn’t it a thoroughbred, and 
are not all thoroughbreds entitled to reg- 
istration? 


| FIGHT MITES WITH REFUSE. | 
FROM GAS PLANT 


F you use acetylene gas, take the stuff 

that runs off when you recharge and 
whitewash the chicken house, nests, and 
brooders three times a year. This will 
rid you of chicken mites. I have been 
using it and have not seen a chicken mite 
for more than 10 years. 








ETTA T. ALISON. 
Dallas County, Ala. 
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Lile Tharp’s widow offers t’ remodel t’ suit 
right party. 

Bees are not as busy as we think they 
are. They jest can’t buzz any slower. 

Banker Lowenstein, vw’ Belgium, is th’ first 
flyer who couldn’ wait t’ git killed eventu 
ally. : 5 
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Will the “Trench” Silo Work? 


Mississippi Station Is Trying It Out 


By S. W. GREENE 
In Charge, Mississippi Coastal Plains Experiment Station 





A PARTLY FILLED TRENCH SILO AT THE COASTAL PLAIN EXPERIMENT STATION, 
McNEILL, MISS. 


. emp silos with a depth of about 
10 feet and with a width and length 
according to the capacity needed have 
been in use for a number of years in arid 
western regions, notably in New Mexico 
and Colorado. Such a silo has several 
distinct advantages over all other types 
of silos. The construction requires no 
material and uses only unskilled man 
and team labor which need not be hired, 
making the cost lower than for any other 
type. It requires less expensive machin- 
ery and less power for filling, as the 
silage does not have to be elevated by a 
blower. Packing the silage is accomp- 
lished with less labor as wagons, trac- 
tors, or livestock can be driven through 
the silo, and the silage may be removed 
for feeding by backing a wagon into the 
silo. The trench silo cannot blow down 
and the capacity can be increased at will. 


Dug in Summer of 1926 
T VARIOUS times three stave silos 
had blown down in wind storms at 
the Coastal Plain Experiment Station at 
McNeill, Mississippi, and in the summer 
of 1926 a trench silo was dug. 

The dimensions were 75 feet long, 10 
feet wide, and 10 feet deep, with a grade 
at each end so that the teams could come 
out with a loaded slip scraper. The sub- 
soil in the site selected was a red Or- 
angeburg sandy clay which is subject to 
little seepage. The trench was excavated 
to rough dimensions with a plow and slip 
ecraper and the walls then smoothed 
with a spade. No materials were re- 
quired and the work was done at odd 
times when other farm work was not 
pressing. No exact account was kept of 
the amount of labor necessary. 

The bottom of the silo was covered 
with about six inches of pasture clippings 
to keep the silage out of the dirt and was 
filled with sorghum. An ordinary blower 
silage cutter was used in filling, using 
but one joint of the vertical blow pipe 
and the usual distributing pipe. A 
‘cheaper feed cutter without the blower 
might have been used with considerable 
saving in the power required but with 
more labor involved in distributing the 
silage. One man only was used in the 
silo for tramping and spreading. The 
wallsvof the gilo were wet thoroughly 
before filling and the silage wet thor- 
oughly with a hose as it was placed in 
the silo, The silo was not filled for its 
entire length but was tapered off at one 
end. About Six inches of waste hay and 
pasture clippi was spread over the 
silage after filling and this was wet down 
with a hoes tie three moceaes cumin 
a 
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times to pack it. The silo was then 
covered with 6 to 8 inches of clay re- 
moved in digging the silo and this clay 
wet down. The silo was not covered and 
some surface water entered besides the 
direct rainfall. 


Opened for Feeding 


HE silo was filled October 1 and 

opened for feeding December 20. 
About two feet of water was standing 
in the bottom of the silo at the time it 
was opened and this was pumped off. 


The silo was opened by taking a ver- 
tical slice off one end sufficient for two 
or three days feeding. When the clay 
and waste hay were removed the silage 
was found to be bright with a very dis- 
tinct acid or silage odor and practically 
none was lost from spoilage. There was 
less spoilage than is usually found in the 
stave silo. The men who had fed cattle 
at this station for a number of years 
were of the opinion that the silage was 
of better quality than that previously 
taken from stave silos. 


By making an easy slope at one end 
of the trench a wagon might be backed 
in and pulled out with a load for feeding 
in troughs in the usual manner. 

The silage was very moist and wet in 
the bottom and the average weight per 







cubic foot was 35.6 pounds as compared 
to 30 pounds or less for above ground 
silos. 
Silage Relished by Cattle 
HE silage was fed to mature steers 
and breeding cows and was well rel- 

ished. The average daily consumption 
for 19 steers of an average weight of 
800 pounds was 65.1 pounds of this silage 
over a period of 48 days. With this 
amount of silage and 5.44 pounds of 
cottonseed meal daily per head the aver- 
age daily gain was 2.52 pounds. 

Through incomplete drainage some sur- 
face water entered the silo but no diffi- 
culty was encountered with water during 
the feeding period. However, the rain- 
fall was much less than is usually ex- 
pected at this season of the year. There 
has been some slight caving of the walls 
during this time but not serious. Further 
experience will determine whether it is 
necessary to line this silo with concrete 
or to cover it and exclude all surface 
water to prevent caving and to keep out 
excess water while feeding. 

In one year’s use the silo met all ex- 
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pectations and was very satisfactory jg 
respects other than its cheap constructiog © 
which is the chief feature to recommend 
it. Another silo of the same type is te © 
be constructed in a different location. We 
believe it deserves a wide trial in regions 
where the first cost of other silos hag ~ 
prohibited their general use. : 


Editor’s Note.—The Progressive Farmer 
has always advised against the use of the 
trench silo in the humid sections of the 
South. The writer has seen the trench 
silo give fine satisfaction in Texas and 
Oklahoma, but there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to justify us in recommending the 
use of the trench silo in those sections 
of the South where the annual rainfall is 
40 inches or more and is. especially heavy 
during the winter months. Nor is this 
single trial for a single year in South 
Mississippi sufficient evidence in our opin- 
ion to justify us in recommending the use 
of the trench or pit silo in the humid sec. 
tions of the South. Last year and the 
year before were both dry and conse- 
quently there was less danger from seep- 
age and other unfavorable soil and water 
conditions. We advise our readers to go 
slow in depending on the trench or pit 
silo in any part of the South east of East 
Texas. For the dry sections the treach 
silo has all the advantages mentioned by 
Mr. Greene. 
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Humus Holds the Moisture 


A Turned-Under Legume Will Add the Humus 
By C. A. WHITTLE 


NE of the arguments in favor of 

growing winter legumes is that 
when they are turned under as a green 
manure crop they will improve the phy 
sical condition of the soil. Much stress 
is laid on the nitrogen that the legumes 
take from the air and add to the soil 
when turned under, and it is well to 
stress that important fact, but it should 
also be appreciated that turning under 
vegetable matter is an important soil im- 
provement measure. 

At the Georgia’ Experiment Station a 
noticeable difference in the way corn has 
fired following a few days of dry 
weather may be observed. Some strips 
through the field show marked signs of 
firing, while intervening strips are green, 


thrifty, and without signs of firing. 
All of the field was fertilized alike, 
cultivated in the same way, and 


otherwise handled similarly except that 
the strips which showed no firing had 
been preceded by a winter legume that 
was turned under. 

Why did the cover crop turned under 
prevent firing? It was because the vege- 
table matter added to the soil had in- 
creased the soil’s capacity to hold water 
so that when a few days of hot dry 
weather came the corn plants had enough 
water to keep them from firing. 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


fre following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 


New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices for other products listed :— 


Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, fb. ......... $0.1915 $0.2095 $0.2140 $0.1314 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spancsh, shelled, ib.. 06% 06%, ES 3 argentine G 
Pee: OO ais akasedensaece say," 80** 1.65 1.45 
Hogs, average, cw. .......20.se00. 118. 10.50 8.90 8.09 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 1344 13.45 975 745 
Eggs, — WE ME, iccéccaawas 30 28 27%, 23 
EON PO TRS Sa che ip hes cadecens 27 23 rs 12% 
Butter, ONIN Tia vs ccvcae Keuaws- 46% AZH, 26% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1.30% 141% 141% 96% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ............ 97 1.06 1.12 70 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu....... 2.2.44... 36% 58% 49 37 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, REE RR oe 20.50 21.50 17.50 * 18.40 


* Kansas Irish Cobblers. 


The following figures show for the years indicated the number of s 
July, consumption and exports of cotton during July of each year, 


operation during 
and also for 12 months ending July 31:— 


Spindles in operation (in millioms) 


** Kansas and Missouri Irish Cobblers. 


indles in active 


Consumption by domestic mills‘ for July (in 


thousands of bales) 


Consumption by domestic mills for 12 months 


ending July 31 (in thousands of bales).. 
Exports for July (in thousands of bales) . 


Exports for 12 ie) ending July 31 (in thou- 


sands of bales 


TARO ANIME. TE UREN 
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1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
28 32 31 32 2 
570 462 484 347 

6,833 7,190 6,456 6,193 5,681 
331 372 356 218 203 
10,927 8,050 8,005, apes 


‘ 
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The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has shown by experiments that 
100 pounds of sand can hold 25 pounds 
of water and 100 pounds of clay can hold 
50 pounds of water but that 100 pounds 
of decaying vegetable matter will hold 
as much as 190 pounds of water.  Henée 
it is important to have humus or decay- 
ing organic matter in the soil as drouth wm 
insurance. Pe 


Keeping up the vegetable matter in 
the soil is distinctly a Southern soil 
problem for the reason that decay goes 
on constantly in the South, whereas 
freezes and snows conserve organic mat- 
ter in northern soils during the winter. 


By increasing the water holding capac- 
ity of the soil, the decayed and decaying 
vegetable matter therein check, at least 
to that extent, surface washing and simi- 
larly leaching losses. It has been esti- 
mated that as much plant food is leached 
and eroded from Southern soils as the 
‘crops use. 


The Missouri Experiment Station de 
termined the rate of erosion of a culti- 
vated soil having a slope of 4 per cent, 
and estimated that in 24 years 7 inches 
of soil would have been removed. It is 
feared that soils left bare on the slopes 
in the South will erode even faster than 
that. 


The growing winter cover crop in it- 
self helps to check erosion and. leaching. 
This taken with proper terracing and the 
incorporation of a great deal of organic 
matter in the soil affords a solution to 
these serious soil fertility losses. 






On the sandy lands leaching is the 
greatest factor operating against maif- | 
taining or ‘ncreasing soil fertility. Vege-_ 
table matter turned into thé soil helps 
to stop the leaks and hold the fertility 
in the zone of root feeding. se: 

Continuous clean cropping has, in @ 7 
sense, wounded Southern soils so 
their life blood bleeds from their lacer- 
ated surface and leaks internally, The 
bandages that will check the loss amd 
heal the soil are organic matter and still 
more organic matter. Start now @ 
healing your soil by sowing a va oa 
legume crop. 















Groces of pork, lamb, and mutton i — 
cold storage July 1 were larger than — 
on July 1 a year ago, but stocks of most 
other products were smaller, accordiay to 
the July cold storage report of the” 
reau of ‘Agricul |. Economics, 
States Depart: 
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from the Wind 


HE Aermotor Co, is now making a 
T sto ing windmill 20 feet in diameter. 
If you have a well 1000 feet deep, or if 
u want toraise a large quantity of water 
m a shallower well, this is the windmill 
you need. This newAuto-Oiled Aermotor 
weighs nearly 2 }4 tons without the tower. 
It is a giant for power. 
Whatever your water requirements may 
be there is an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor of the right 
size for the work. 
They are made 
| from 6 feet to 20 
feet in diameter. Use the | y 
, smaller sizes for the shallow 
wells and the largerones for the | P 
deep wells or large quantities 
of water.Our tables, sent upon 
request, tell you just what 
each size do. 
The Improved Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor, the genuine self- 
oiling windmill, is the most 
economical’ and the most 
reliable device for pumping 
water. It works every day 
and will last a lifetime. 
Every size of Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor has double 
gears running in oil. All 
moving parts are full 
and constantly oiled. 
One oiling a year is all 
that is required. 
The Auto - Oiled 
Aermotor is made by 
the company which 
originated the steel 
windmill business. For 
full information write 
AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 
Branch Houses: 
Dallas Des Moines 
Oakland, Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
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Shee loeb Blankets 


are Yours 






su 


ca 


fri 


he 


you have a few pounds of extra 
wool, you can send them to us and 


took a supply of new notes with him, 
the end of his stay he paid his hotel bill with 
the spotless 


purity. 
“where did you get these notes?” 
from the mint laughed. 


OR WHAT HAVE YOU? 


“Room for gentlemen or legislators.”—Ad 
in the Baton Rouge (La.) State Times. 


UTTERLY USELESS 


English law prohibits a man from marrying 
This is our idea of the 


is mother-in-law. 
Itra in useless legislation. 


PROOF OF VALOR 


Wife—“When we were married, I thought 


ou were a brave man.” 


Husband—“So did a good many other peo- 


le.”” 
PROBABLY BACCHUS 


Stage Hand—“Shall I lower the curtain?” 
Manager—“Why?” 


Stage Hand—“One of the livin’ statues has 
the hiccups.” 


THE GLEANER 


“I heard your son was an undertaker. I 
thought you said he was a physician.” 

I just said he followed the 
medical profession.” 


“Not at all. 


EXPERT IN THE GAME 


“I just love card games.” 

“IT like to play poker.” 

“Did you ever play faro?” 
“No. He was before my time.” 


PAT’S IDEA OF LAZINESS 
The foreman was bawling Pat out. 


























“There is Jim,” he said, “carrying two lad- 


“Sure,” 


YEA-A-AH, WHAT? 


ders at a time, and you are only taking one.” 
Pat replied, “Jim’s too lazy to go 
back twice.” 


Guest (phoning from his room)—-“‘Hey, night 


clerk.” 


Sarcastic Clerk—‘‘Well, what's biting you 


now?” 


Guest—“That’s what I want to know.” 


NOW, HE’LL BE AFRAID TO GO 


Who is speak- 


NOW, LET HIM LAUGH THAT OFF 


An employee of the mint was going on his 


he 
At 


mmer holidays and, not unnaturally, 


“fivers’’ and the cashier be- 
me a little suspicious of their unsullied 
“Excuse me,” he said significantly, 
The man 
“Oh, you needn’t be 


ghtened of them,” he said reassuringly. | 
“They're quite O. K. 
“Yes!” said the cashier in a queer tone, as 


I made them myself.” 


reached for the telephone, “that’s just 


what I thought.” 





receive inexchange a pair of beau- 
tiful CHATHAM BLANKETS. 


OUR PLAN MAKES YOUR 
WOOL WORTH TWICE THE 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY—Qeprrisht, 1998, by 





We have made it possible for 
thousands of women to own 
Chatham Blankets and at the 
same time turn a shrewd busi- 
ness transaction. 


PRESENT MARKET VALUE. | 


There are several plans to choose 
from—each profitable, Full details 
sent without charge upon 
request. Please use coupon below. | 
CHATHAM MBG. CO. 

87 Chatham Rd., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


4 

H 

1 Pleasc send me complete informa- 
: tion about your Extra Profit Plan. 
1 

! 
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I want to give you a FREE Cap. I know ends 
= be delighted with its dan style and ft aa you 
caps = genuine hand tatlored. Ly to individual 
Teagure. ine out of ten 

Big : dee “ae mon will order right away. 
32 DAY EASY FOR oO 
. SEND NAME QUICK—NO MONEY - 


Just Wear This Beautiful Hand- 
Tailored F RE E Cap and Make 
Big Money in Your Spare Time! 


in’ 





Kun'l Bob ‘low autos jes’ nach’ly kill- 





PAHSON TALKIN’ BouT HE ) 
CoULP ER BIN A BisHoP 
LONG GO4-1 SPEC’ 
HE JUMPED AT DE 

CHAINCE BUT HE M1S~ 
JEDGED DE DISTANCE, } 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


too menny folks. Yassuh, but dey’s 


Voice on the Telephone—“My son will not 
be able to come to school this afternoon; he 
has a cold.” 
Teacher—“Very well, sir. 
ing?” 

Voice—“My father, sir.” 
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mos'ly worryin’ ’em to death! 











Model 11 Remington 
Autoloading Shotgun; 
12 gauge; 5 shots; 26, 
28, 30, or 32-inch bar- 


the extra 
under the 


the shot leaves the 


See the Model 11 


25 Broadway 


“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS 
IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 













Proved With Heavy 
Long Range Loads... 


The most important point to consider in 
buying an autoloading shotgun is: Has it 


margin of strength to stand up 
heavy, long-range loads of today? 


This extra margin of strength is built into the 

Remington Model 11, which has been success- 
fully used with heavy, modern loads since they 
were first introduced. Its smooth, unfailing, 
and safe performance with these loads has been 
tested and proved by time. 


Some of the features that have made the Model 
11 the most popular autoloader in America are: 
heavier action and recoil springs and a friction ring 
device to reduce recoil and prolong the life of the 
gun; barrel and breech block locked together until 


muzzle; a solid wall of steel be- 


tween the shooter’s face and the firing chamber; a 
shell may be removed from the chamber without dis- 
turbing shells in the magazine; fore-end and stock 
of finest American, dark walnut, elaborately check- 
ered, with pistol grip. 


at your dealer’s. Buy the gun 


with a long record as the leader. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


* New York City 








©1928 R. A. Co, 








Remington, 











THE CLIPPER | 


The mower that will kill all the weeds 
in your lawn. The Cli 
M does not 


ower uch 
Grass until it cuts it. You 
can also cut tall grass and 






CLIPPER MFG. CO., Inc. 
Dixon, tilineis 








WANTED! 
500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business, Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, 

and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
|_Dept. 1-18 PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

When writing advertisers just say I 
saw your ad in The Progressive Farmer 


. 
we 
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rl Fay Your Bills 


ond give yon 0 qienly, thegee Be 
the rest ror life, if you'll take 
care of my business in your local- 
ity. No experience needed. Full 
or spare time. You don’t invest 
one cent, just be my local partner. 
Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 
Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 
tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 
tracts, things people eat. I fur 
nish everything including world’s finest super 
sales outfit containing 32 full size packages of 
highest quality products. Lowest prices. Big, perma- 
nent repeat business. Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 
bond. With person I select as my partner, I go 50-50. 
Get my amazing offer for your locality. Write or Wire 
Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 


Dept. 232-JJ, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Copyright 1928 by the Health-O Qualityy Products Co.) 








Free Bulletins on 





Farm Sanitation 


that tell how to prevent diseases 
and fowls by using 


(STANDARDIZED) 
Bulletin No. 151, Farm Sanitation; No. 160, 
Hog Diseases; No. 163, Poultry. 


- CAPSULE. 
ey wom 


Worm Bulletin No. 650, for all live stock; 
No. 655, for Chickens and Turkeys. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 and Nema Capsules at your 
drug store. Free Bulletins sent by 
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BEAUTIFYING ROADS 











Registered N Newfoundia nd es ; females $20; males 
$35. Shipped c.o.d. Tine fomemn_ Elmore, Minn. 

Hundred Hunting Dn oe Cheap. — a - 
plies. Catalogue. I S038 Herri 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller's famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 









































in this FARMERS’ 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. — Illustrated. 
Erogressive department. Each ini’ number or amount counts as a word. 'e have no reduced . 
rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week ld cost, bt gM Kg ad 1 — Products Corp., 
— | Farmers’ Exchange— | 
State Georgia-Alabama..| 100,000 | Ga, Ala., and Fila......... 6 cents per word 
hat woth nang ety TOMAS. ....-0ece00 6 cents per word DOG REMEDIES 
w ms YOO! Carolinas-Virginia.| 120,000 | N. C., 8. C., and Va...... 8 cents per word stings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 
wish to use. Mississippi 8 cents per word incloding terrible Bed Mange or money refunded. 
c | ole South. ...........-.. 27 cents per word | Postpaid, one dollar. H. G, Hastings Company, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 
CLOVER | MISCELLANEOUS 
| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT Crimson Coe, 1928 crop, bright 1 d, home 
s own, hg A ushel; double sacked 20c. B. N. Bacon. All wool, Blue Serge Suits, $14.95; guaranteed. 
elds, costs answer. -to- ‘oncord, nn. Write for sample. MacHenry Serge Co., 1719 West 
tent in’ rich deh of Seen M r ge OATS North Av., Baltimore, Md. 








Lowest prices, cone pg re crop and 
rent propositions. urry Write Southern 
Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

: ALABAMA 

For Sale.—78 acre dairy farm. Write for particu- 
lars. G. W. Heme, Bay Minette, Ala. 





CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS— 


The home of watermelons, straw- 
berries, pecans, corn, vetch, soy- 
beans. On the Marbury Plateau, 
in Autauga County, we have 
thousands of acres for sale in 
tracts from 40 acres up, many with 
homes already built, at very rea- 
sonable prices and on easy terms. 
Write for booklet, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





For Sale.—240 acre dairy, poultry 
well stocked; close to large town. George 
Girard, Ala. 

Ideal farm for sale, ee a small. Healthiest 

South, Some — es town 


hools 
Ala. 


Spahos, 





of ten thousand people, mainly white. 
roads and churches. Write Box 35, Talisdege” 








For Sale. a farms; black, waxy and sandy 

to fifty dollars ome. Small 

payments; interest om, ‘Chose to school. . Wil- 
Durant, Okla. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Bearing and young Apple Orchards. Four thousand 
= each, te Prelimate Write owner, Box 


PLANTS 











and hog farm; 





Fulghum Oats.—Choice stock from pedigreed seed. 
Big values, high germination. Shuler & Smoak, Or- 
angeburg, 

Buchanan's ‘Virainis Grey Turf Oats, 
Johnson ——a ty and wild onion; bushel $1.25. 
Appler, 95c; Texas 





free from 
Fulghum, 


to Birmingham and 


Farmers.— 
Srd Av- 
Birming- 


produce 
sell at Farmers and "Truck Growers Terminal, 
enue and 2h Street. The market in 
ham. Open day and night. 


BEAN HARVESTER 











Red, 90c. Buchanan's, 
Tenn. 




















Recleaned Alabama Runner, ing, tg 
per hundred pounds. Arnold Pa Strickland. Clio, 
PEAS 
Buchanan’s Austrian Peas; new winter legume; 
Pound l4c; 100 — $12. “Catalogue free. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
RYE 
Abruzzi Rye.—Save 15 to 2% cents on the bushel. 
Order direct from Da ane s largest shipper. H. McIn- 


tosh, Hayesville, 





Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
b Soybean Harvesters in the world. The Little 
Giant, 1. The Biloxi. Special, $ Hardy & 

x COLLECTION 





Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
merset, Ky. 











Buchanan's a Toe, ae from wild onion, cheat 








and Johnson grass; produces most zing. Bushel 

=. Rosen, $1.50; Southern, $1. Buchanan’s, 
iemphis, Tenn, 
VETCH 

““Hiairy Vetch, $11.50 hundred. Other cover crops, 

swe seed. Booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, 





Buchanan's Imported Vetch, greatest winter legume; 
18c; 100 pounds $14. Buch ‘s, M i 








nn. 
For Sale.—Best weewe Hairy Vetch, 98% puri.y, 

90% germination: pound bags, 10%c; less quan- 

tity, lle. Rape 1c. The Rowland Co., Athens, Ga. 





For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy and Monan- 
tha Vetch, Crimson and Sweet Clover, domestic Rye 
= Nitragin inoculation. V. BR. Bush, Albany, 





Hairy be 220 _Dound bags, 10c pound; 60 to 200 
lle smaller quantities, 12c¢ pound. 
bushel size 35c; 1 size 60c; 5 


noculation: % 
Cash with orders. Cofer Seed Com- 


bushel size $2.25. 
pany, Athens, Ga. 


FARM MACHINERY 


For Sale.—Size L, Papec Pnsilage Cutter on wheels. 
In good condition. Price $125, f.0.b. Oxford. E. L. 
Turner, Jr., Oxford, Ala. 

For Sale.—Two 70-eaw Cotton Gins, Double Revolv- 
ing Press, with all belting, shafting ee: in first 
class condition. With or without H.P. tractor. 
Will sell at half price. Moon Lake Plantation, Rt. 3, 
Moundville, Ala. (Hull.) 

HONEY 


producer. Also aed Clover seed. 














New Honey from 





Write John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, 
Tons highest quality, best grade, new, delicious 
Honey; best ever. Prices sent. P. Robinson, 


Bartlett, Texas. 


Pure Honey.—Chunk or extracted; 10 aa = $2; 
case of 6 pails $11; delivered by 
C. H. Herndon, Ha ylow, Ga. 


KODAK FINISHING 
Trial Offer.—Send i5¢ with any size roll film for 
six glosay prints. Ala. 











Kiphart ier Fairfield, 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





lies by mail. 


Kodak siatates and 
and service. Birmingham, 


Lollar’s 
Best work P. O. Box . 




















Write for special prices on new crop Rye, Red Rust- 
proof Oats, Fulghum Oats, Hairy Vetch, Winter Peas. 
Geo, M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 


























For Sale.—Abruzzi Rye $2; Rosen $1.75; Com- 
Peach and Apple Trees, = per 100 and up. Fruits, mon Rye $1.50; Beardless Barley $1.75; filwe Stem 
ge 1 ae vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box Wheat $1.85. The Rowland Co., Athens, ‘Ga. 
Hardy —, geet $7.20 = aa Sweet Clover 
BULBS oe. Both test 95% pure. i turn if not satis- 
Narcissus and ulls, mother bulbs, all bloomers, 0 snd Bowman, oncordia, a 
helt 8b: y By PP ig + 
ne ar t, x each; 
Ga, 6: neh lemmas Fest Emenee: | = POULTRY AND EGGS ~—| 
Cathelwood Farm, B. L. Bryan, Owner, Durham, N. C. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO Beet work Had ner tee od, wep Oe mall. 
Plants.—Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Quitman 
vo —. Quitman, Ga. BABY CHICKS 
Cabbage. Collard, Onion, Tomato ee 500, Barred Rocks, Reds, sh Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
re." 1,000, $1.25. Sexton Co., Royston, Ga.; Valley 100, $8: heavy -— Eg Prepaid, live delivery. 
Head, Ala.; Valdosta, Ga. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
NURSERY STOCK Accredited chicks 6c up. Our summer chicks make 
ui Y winter layers. 12 bes: varieties. Free catalog. Booth 














‘arms Box 541, Clinton, Missouri. 























Fruit _ 
Concord, Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Mathis Quality Chicks, —Heavy layers; leading breeds 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. $6.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
Best versetnes. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- oavmineoll Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Ga. Garner’s quality chicks from state accredited flocks 
af gs Fy Pecans end have an will please you. Barred Rocks, Reds and White 
income for life. ing trees; heavy yields. horns. “eo for prices. 's Hatchery, Phil 
Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, - Campbell, 
ton, Miss. Sullivan re quality, state accredited 
Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. ks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Write 
ve gyn My gs yo = a nde Quality "Farms, Bor 201. W ie 
5 evergreens. colors we ship c.o y rms, x Msville, 
free, Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 1 , Cleveland, Missouri. eter 
Tenn. 
bet 
SEEDS Improve your flock w a Jersild’s Invincible Strain 
White Wyandotte cockerel Also pens, and pul- 
: lets. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, 
ures will improve CANARIES 


Da and farmers, winter 
your animals and save feed. intergreen Mixtures 
the easily ‘started at low cost. Write R, A. 
Brown, Montezuma, Ga. 


Seeds, ee ee buying, get 
oan ive money. germ 
it alsa = 





‘ 





Lage 
B 


qz62 

sail 
savers? 
igual bs 


plant vetch or 
with NitrAgerm. 
soil but like 


hence have bought it every year for 
hundreds of such testi- 
Yompany, Savannah, Ga. 


COTTON 
SUMMEROUR’S 
The Original 
HALF &€ HALF 


is still 


ie 
af 
an 
iit 

2 








The most \esiidieciies cotton the world has 
ever known! 


Booking éeagon now—no deposit required. 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
Box B Norcross, Ga, 











by mail. 


Lollar’s = Zistenes 
Best. work . Birmingham, 


and service. o _ = 





Sample enlargement, dime. on returned. ‘Trial 














roll, 4 prints, 25¢ silvei Brown Studio, War- 
saw, N. 

Roll Film sory Free.—Prints 8c, 4c, 5e, 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir: 
mingham, Ala. 

Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
Be to Se. — « & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

High Class Kodak —Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to Ge. W. W. ite Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer. oe film developed, 6 af free en- 
largement, 25¢ sf Superior » Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, on 





PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
}- ee Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 


ssouri. 
PECANS 


Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange for fall 
planting now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 
See our — before you buy. Bolling Farms Nur- 
series, Bolling, Ala. 


Pecans for i .—The ‘last word’’ of state and fed- 
eral agricultural authorities and experie pecan 
growers on every phase of pecan culture, including con- 
trol of disease and insect pests, is obtainable in the 
last ‘‘Proceedings of the National Pecan Growers’ As- 
a Write J. Lioyd Abbot, Secy.-Treas., Spring 














for information. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
help ee A = a =. 








R. J. A. Weems, a farmer ang 
Confederate Veteran, 86 years of 
age, living near Union Springs, Ala- 
bama, has started a movement to beau. 
tify the highways of Alabama by plant. 
ing crape myrtle along the highway 
passing through his farm. He is sug- 
gesting that owners of farms along 
main highways plant crape myrtle or 
other ornamental trees or shrubs. 
Although Mr. Weems is 86 years of 
age the appeal to beautify highways 
caused him to do the planting himself 
with the assistance of a man living on 
his farm. They did the work in less 
than two days. The road traverses his 
farm a distance of one and a half miles. 
For many years Mr. Weems has served 
as president of the Bullock County Farm 
Bureau. He is a progressive farmer as 
well as a leading citizen. He is vice- 
president of the American Poland China 
Association and is also the oldest living 
member of the S. A. E. fraternity. 


fr an 
| PATE IN POLITICS | 


* — 


OUNTY Agent J. W. Pate of Lamar 

County js now in politics. He is 
managing if campaign of “General 
Hairy Vetch” who is candidate for “Soil 
Builder of Lamar County; subject to 
the action of the landowners.” 

On a card for distribution among 
farmers “General Hairy Vetch” makes 
this statement: “I am opposed to poor 
land and low crop yields. Give me ‘your 
help and codperation by allowing me to 
grow on five or more acres of your land. 
For further information see my cam- 
paign manager, County Agent J. W. 
Pate.” Underneath is the statement: 
“Paid Prosperity Advertisement by La- 
mar County Farm Bureau.” 

The “political” activities of Mr. Pate 
are strongly endorsed by the farmers of 
the county who have voted for “General 
Hairy Vetch” by planting the seed 
properly and at the right time. They 
are anxious for him to remain in the 
office of “soil builder of Lamar County.” 
They have found that he is a great ser- 
vant—just the kind they need. 

Mr. Pate has let it be known that the 
total “vote” for General Hairy Vetch this 
fall will be the largest on record. His 
election is assured. P. O. DAVIS. 














| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 





Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
country. Good profits, McConnon & 
Company, Dept. F 1508, , Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare 
ville. lat @ tein oon @ be 28 omen © 


in 





to Nash- 
utomobile 


mechanic and get a good job The cost to 
you is small. No ay For booklet 
= Nashville Auto School, Devt. 241, Nashville, 





Ozment 
ahr * has $250 month. 
ureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 
Learn Shorthand at home during spare time. Type- 
writer free or installments if desired. PF McCool Bus- 
iness College, Sandersville, Ga. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 










































































Canaries, $3 up. Collies, $10 up. K. Tack, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. Seen’ ~~ for for controlling beetles 
melons, cucum pound 25¢; 5 $1. 
Poradichlorobensene * its peach tree ‘borers; und 
LIVESTOCK | 60c ; pounds $2. Postpaid. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, \* 
oLc. TOBACCO 
Registered O. I. C. pigs. EL I. Ferguson, Fount Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; smok- 
Head, Tenn, vans ing, 5 pounds, % Pay when received. Pipe free. 
POLAND-CHINAS Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 
—< Toba: ag Postpat: i —acerenneae — = mellow red leaf 
sage od Poland Chinas. W. D. Wilbanks, Ram- chewing: 5 pounds ey 10, $2.75; best smoking, 
hurst. pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
Rexineed Big Type Poland China hogs; gilts, boars Tobacco.—Guaranteed \ omed PS leaf. Juicy 
and sows. Joe RB, Martin, Carrollton, Ga. ee a 5 pounds $150, tO pe pounds $2.75. Smoking 
Big or little bone; pigs $15; males $40; shoats $25. Rn I Bn : 
0. R. Boyd, Olla Ray's Ranch, Pinetown, N. C. $1.3 oe Bi 10, 8 $2. eBook Teer 2 — Chaming . 5 pounds 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS man.’ United Femmam, ' ERS nate 
To close estate, are offering for sale 130 head reg- eT —— ae Comat inteed. Chew- 
istered Angus. Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. ing, 5 aon Or i a's  ~—- , $1.50. Pipe 
SHORTHORNS Tonnaatey YT when rected varies, Mura, 
Shorth 1 Sele. Forty registered Polled Best mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
Shorthorn eition' Se ber Ts, near Roncevert, W. Va. 3 H 
Write for cousin. Medauehite Pena eeeeamen Wek ——- $2.60; ten pounds mellow ‘smoking. $1.50; a 
Yirginia. tion. O. D. Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Docs Martin Bank, Ramer, 3 M. D. Biggs. 
Hunting hounds cheap. Trial. H-6, Dixie Kennels, 
Herrick. “tit WANT TO BUY 
High class registered Redbone pups, two 
each or $18 — we pers free. Old postage stamps wanted on envelopes used before 
Also five months old pups, each, free. 
‘ _y oF. pabers 1880. giitishest prices paid. Frank H. Jones, 153 
——————————_ 





‘Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully request. 


given on 


AGENTS WANTED ‘| 








and f apsctatiion Wonderfully 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


We start you without a dollar. 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. me 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
mense profits plat: autoparts, aeewere, ete. 
Sprinkle, Plater, . Marion, Indiana 

Three guaranteed Honeymoon 
store prices. $15 up Getty cosy, om, 
Clifford-Grosby, Dept. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicago, 

Big profits; steady incorne; our line of food prod- 
ucts, toilet articles, soaps. No cash or 
needed. go case free. Write Linro Co., Dept, 19%, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents.—We start 




















Sell beautiful “Style — . 
neckt 


lumber jackets and » x, 
$100 weekly full time ce 

Howard Shirts, 1213° Vanburen. Factory 

Re rey daily (in advance). Spare time will 





Introduce 12 months guaranteed Hosiery. a 

} py At, pe 

Ladies’ Hose; Men’s Fancies. No capital or experienc? 

needed. We furnish samples. Silk for Company. Pat , 
jan. 
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"| THREE STATIONS LOCATED 
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HREE of the branch experiment 

stations on the principal soil divisions 
of Alabama have been located. The first 
was located near Belle Mina, Limestone 
County, to serve the Tennessee Valley. 
This was done several months ago, More 
recently the Sand Mountain Station was 
located near Crossville in DeKalb Coun- 
ty, and immediately following this the 
committee in charge located the Wire- 
grass Station near Headland in Henry 
“County. 

Two other stations are yet to be lo- 
cated—one will serve the Gulf Coast, 
and the other the Black Belt of Cen- 
tral Alabama. The locating committee 
is composed of Dean M. J. Funchess, 
of the College of Agriculture, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; S. M. Dunwoody, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and In- 
dustries; and R. J. Goode, farmer, Gas- 
tonburg. 

After the site is located buildings must 
be erected and other work done for start- 
ing the experimental work. The erec- 
tion of buildings has been started at 
Belle Mina. Similar work will soon be 
started at Crossville and Headland. 


The committee expects to have all sta- 
tions in operation as soon as it is feasible 
to do so. Each will be operated under 
the supervision of the state experiment 
station of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Auburn. The five will give 
Alabama an exceptionally good system 
of agricultural research. 





SHEEPMEN CO-OPERATE 


O-OPERATIVE marketing has been 

a big factor in the sheep industry 
of Alabama this year. “Farmers sold 
both lambs and wool this way. 


At the first codperative lamb sale of 
the season they sold 886 lambs, tops 
bringing 1634 cents per pound. The 
second sale, made later, resulted in sell- 
ing 2,355 lambs, tops bringing 13% cents. 
Unfavorable weather and a backward 
spring caused many of the lambs to be 
too small for the first sale. The quality 
of lambs was not up to normal because 
a severe winter killed oats and other 
gtazing crops while the backward spring 
retarded the growth of pasture plants. 











At three coéperative wool sales a total 
of 167,000 pounds of wool was sold. 
Black Belt wool was assembled at three 
points early in June. It brought 51 cents 
per pound for the best. Later 87,000 
pounds was assembled at Citronelle and 
52,000 pounds at Bay Minette. It brought 
43% cents per pound. 


The sales were made by the Alabama 
Farm Bureau, the county agents, and the 
cooperation of J. D. Moore and J. B. 
Sylvest, extension marketing specialists 
of Auburn. 





|_HAIRY VETCH CAMPAIGN 


EGINNING in North Alabama Mon- 

, day, August 13, a hairy vetch cam- 
Paign is now in progress. During the 
first week the workers covered the north- 
ern third of the state—that composing 
the district supervised by J. T., High, 
district agent. During the week of Au- 
gust 20 East and South Alabama—the 
district supervised by J. P. Wilson—was 
covered. The last week will be devoted 
to West and South Alabama—the district 
Supervised by R. G. Arnold. 


The campaign included farm tours, 
field meetings and other gatherings for 
farmers to see results of hairy vetch 
and to have county agents, members’ of 
the extension service and experiment 
Station staffs at Auburn, and Farm Bu- 
reau representatives, explain to them the 
Merits of hairy vetch, telling how to suc- 








_ Seed with it. 
_ Since “seeing is believing” hundreds 


e = " ee ea ee ee regen meas 
or 5 od PR Te yeas ee 


of farmers who have not been euthusias- 
tic about hairy vetch are now convinced 
that it is to their advantage to sow 
seed this fall. They have been or are 
being shown that it is a very cheap way 
to add nitrogen to the soil—to make land 
rich. It\is much cheaper than buying 
nitrogen in commercial form. 

The goal in Alabama is 1,000,000 
pounds hairy vetch seed this fall. County 
agents, district agents and extension 
specialists are confident that they will 
reach their goal. 








| _ PERSONNEL CHANGES 


—— changes in the personnel of 
the extension service workers in Ala- 
bama are announced by district agents. 
On September 1, Miss Elizabeth DeLony, 
now home demonstration agent in Frank- 
lin County, will begin work in Madison 
County with headquarters at Huntsville. 
She will be succeeded in Franklin by 
Miss Clara Nale, according to Miss May 
I. Cureton, district demonstration agent. 
Miss DeLony has been in Franklin 
County 2% years. Before going to 
Franklin she was home agent in Perry 
County two years. In each county her 
work has been very successful. Miss 
Nale has completed her work at Au- 
burn, receiving her degree at the end of 
the summer school, August 17. Before 
this she spent two years in home demon- 
stration work in Henry County. 


Miss Nale distinguished herself in 4-H 
club work in Madison County where she 
was one of the first to receive a 4H 
diploma. She was attracted to club work 
by Miss Evelyn Peyton, then home dem- 
onstration agent, but who resigned sev- 
eral ‘years ago on account of ill health 
and is still in an infirmary in California. 





Announcement is made by J. P. Wil- 
son that C. J. Brockway has resigned as 
county agent in Macon County and will 
be succeeded by T. W. Allen, assistant 
county agent in Pike County. Mr. Al- 
len has been in Pike two years, being in 
charge several months during an illness 
of R. L. King. Mr. Brockway is retir- 
ing from extension work. 


P. O. DAVIS. 





| __OLD TIMES IN DIXIE | 


Memories of Three Famous 
Georgians 


i CAN never forget the little frail 
form that for six hours at Lexing- 
ton, in Oglethorpe County, Georgia, 
pleaded, prayed and wept, begging Geor- 
gia not to secede; saying that the enemy 
would kill the flower of the South with 
hired butchers; that they would over- 
power us. He begged Georgians to stay 
in the Union; to fight, if they had to 
fight, under their fathers’ flag. Like a 
prophet Alexander H. Stephens spoke; 
how true it all came to pass! Thank 
God his statue is now in the nation’s 
Hall of Fame. 


How well I remember the manly form 
of Gen. Robert Toombs, with his curled 
locks upon his shoulders, said to be one 
of the most gifted orators of America. 
It is said of him before the 60’s that 
he would hold the United States Senate 
spellbound with his eloquence. I re- 
member the manly form and wonderful 
eloquence of the gifted Generals Howell 
Cobb and T. R. R. Cobb. Gen. T. R. 
R. Cobb made the statement that he 
would drink all the blood spilled and. eat 
all the dead bodies. I heard a friend 
of mine, who was in his command, say 
that when they were carrying Gen. Cobb | 
off the field to die when an artery 
in his thigh had been eut, the blood 
spurting at every beat of the heart, he 
thought, “Poor fellow! To get us to se- 
cede you said you would drink all the 
blood spilled, and now you are giving 
your own.” T. S. JOHNSON. 
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Musical Talent at 


Beautiful WESLEYAN 


With the opening of the Fall Term on September 12th, the 
Wesleyan Se ag eirer Ae Music will occupy the entire 
building er 


which form 


y housed Wesleyan College in the 


heart of Macon. All branches of Practical and Theoretical : 


Music taught by a staff of 25 specialist 


Also 


Art, Dramatic Art, Ceramic Art, Modern Languages, Bible, 


Home Economics, Journalism, Etc. 


Dormitory accommo- 


dations for 300. Day pupils of all ages admitted. Juvenile 


classes in music. 


For Catalogue and Full Details Address 
JOSEPH MAERZ, Director, Department O-4 
WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 





~N MACON, GEORGIA i 





Bean Beetles, Cu- 
and Blister Beetles and 
Chicken Lice 
these pests that destroy 
beans, cucumbers, can- 
taloupes and squash. Dust with 
Cheap—1 pound makes 10 
. pounds of effective insec- 
ticide. Saier to use Son anneeees. 


Te Mexican 
cumber 


KILL 
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| PUREBRED POULTRY | 
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ing foundation stock, os 
bred years. Winners at contests. Catalog 
special price bulletin | 4, and 
satisfact. Wie £ B. FERR 

ry 
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se catalog. 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
AN TH ARRIS- 
hd roducti 


nm Bred 
we BABY CHICKS 


And Pedigree Breeding Cockerels. White Leg- 
horns, Rhode Island Reds and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks of Contest Quality. 

Official Trapnest Records up to 306 eggs. 
HARRIS HATCHERIES, Dept. F, 































Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WBE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: “‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report-any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, 
will refund 


advertiser), if such less result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 








umns. We cannot try to sdjust trifling disputes 
between reliable b houses and their pa- 
trons, nowever; mor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 

should person- 

before 


cause buyers uw 
ally investigate land 
purchasing. 


by do 























From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties ; 
prices within reach of all. Gouth’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid, Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 


C.0.D. cee ie chide, 

















Rocks, White » er . 
Fishel Wyandottes. Catalegue free. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





HERE IS A BARGAIN 
Five Years (260 issues) for $ 


br 0.0" 
a foam women 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, “Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
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Opportunities to Make 
Savings on 


‘ New York York Sule Wearing 
: ‘veare! lets dort rae in 
G0" Anniversary y SALE , 


tor 


IS FALL we celebrate our 40th 

Birthday with our great 40th Anni- 
versary Sale. We have specially prepared 
a bigger Catalogue than we ever got 
out before, filled from cover to cover 
with the most outstanding values we 
have ever offered. We promise to save 
National Bellas Hess’ customers more 
on their fall and winter wearing apparel 
and household needs than they have 
been able to save in the last few years. 
Beautiful dresses, stunning coats, smart 
millinery and dressy footwear, all in the 
very latest New York style. Under- Here Are A Few 
wear, hosiery, yard goods, jewelry and 
also every kind of clothing for men, Examples Of Our 
boys, girls and children right down to Exceptional Money Saving SALE Prices 
the tiniest infant. Everything we sell is 
of guaranteed quality and you are com- Women’s Silk Dresses . . . . from$ 6.98 to $25.00 
pletely protected by our liberal policy Women’s Coats. from $ 4.98 to $59.95 
—you must be completely satisfied or Women’s Wash and Sport Dresses from $ 1.00 to $10.98 
we will return your money. Ds 6 ees A te et ee -89 to $ 7.50 


Send for this big 40th Anniversary Ay Care ga - ia aa : oo $ = oy ao 


Fall and Winter Sale Catalogue. It is _— Boys’ Wash and Woolen ‘Suite . - from -44 to $15.98 

immense two-pound book, beautifully Men’s Suits . . . « from $13.50 to $29.50 

printed in Full Colors, Rotogravure Men’s Work and Dress Shirts . + from .89 to $ 6.89 

and Half-Tones. Going throughits pages Children’s Shoes . from .98 to $ 2.98 

is like a shopping trip through the finest Hosiery . . from 6 pairs for 59c to $1.95 for one pair. 

New York stores, and you will find on 

every page, sale values that will aston- Casal hie Commnatics yo 7 
ish you and enable you to make your 

our Huge 2-Pound KOrSAL i 


clothes’ money go ever so much farther. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO., Ino. 


280 West 24th Street 651 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


Now X a live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to @ 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS (O.ic. Eeeiese cee eee 


Vew York, and Kansas City 
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